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Harnessing a Ball of Fire... 


HOW SPECIAL DIESEL OILS HELP 
- ASSURE DEPENDABLE POWER 
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INSIDE the cylinder mendous advance in power and design 5 it wa 

above,fuelburnsandthe was vitally helped by creation of special hy 

piston is pushed down Diesel lubricating oils. Y- § of ov 
Dr. Diesel’s First Engine with tremendous force. Socony- Vacuum successfully lubri- Ss 


Harnessing that ‘ball of fire’’is not easy. cated Dr. Diesel’s first engine. And to- 
Pressure tops 600 Ibs. per sq. inch! day— backed by 76 years’ experience— VA( UUM 
Heat may shoot past 3000° F.! we offer oils to fit the needs of every 
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Under this crushing pressure and engine and industrial machine made. 
he i 


scorching heat, oil must maintain a tough 

. - ; . SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stand- 

film on rings and cylinder walls...and 4.4 Oil of New York Div. - White Star Div. 

resist formation of carbon deposits. Lubrite Div. «Chicago Div.» White Eagle Div. 
Wadhams Div. + Southeastern Div. (Balti- 


Dr. Diesel’s first engine was a toy com- more) + Magnolia Petroleum Company «Gen- 
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pared to the giant above. And the tre- eral Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


__ 


Emphasis on Overtime 


The Administration is pushing for 
elimination of high wage rates for work 
over 40 hours. 

Price Administrator Henderson, ring- 
leader in this move, thinks of overtime 
rates as a work-spreading measure which 
becomes merely inflationary in a period 
of peak production. Don’t assume, how- 
ever, because of the curious juxtaposi- 
tion of this powerful New Dealer and 
the antilabor bloc in the House, that 
the wage-hour law will be amended. 
Threat of such amendment is part of an 
intricate Administration maneuver de- 
signed to keep labor from disturbing 
the war economy, but it’s only one pawn 
in the game. 

Hints from the Price Administrator 
about the inflationary effect of pre- 
mium rates for overtime work have been 
promptly seized upon by the congres- 
sional right wing in the constant drive 
to modify or repeal the wage-hour law. 
A repealer clause inserted in one of the 
war powers bills now pending could 
probably pass the House without difh- 
culty. But, as in the case of the Smith 
anti-strike bill some months ago, the 
Administration could probably stop any 
such move in the Senate if it wanted 
to. Present uncertainty as to what the 
Administration will do is designed to 
ut the fear of God (and F.D.R.) into 
bor. 


Wage-Hour Repeal 


Even though Henderson has swung 
to the view that wage control is an es- 
sential anti-inflation measure, he does 
not really want and can’t afford to advo- 
cate repeal of the wage-hour law, for 
two reasons: 

(1) Repeal would strike hardest at the 
telatively low-income, unorganized work- 
ets whose pay it is still an Administra- 
tion objective to protect or even raise. 
Well-paid union workers, who have 
overtime rates written into their con- 
tracts, would not be affected by changes 
in the law. 

(2) Repeal would amount, insofar as 
it was effective, to a general wage cut. 
Under present conditions, elimination 
of overtime rates would sharply reduce 
the average worker’s pay envelope, re- 
sult in redoubled pressure for increases 
in basic hourly rates. Such increases 
would prove more inflexible after the 
War, 
® Out to Balk Wage Boosts—Hender- 
son's hope is that the unions will vol- 
untarily eliminate overtime rates. And 
he is even more anxious to stave off 
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the campaign for a general down-the- 
line increase in base rates (BW—Feb. 
14’42,p5). Rumors that the Adminis- 
tration will let the law be wiped out 
are intended to put the heat on labor— 
particularly the C.1.0.—and force it to 
go along with Henderson. ‘The same 
objective is behind murmurs from the 
Senate Labor Committee that it could 
still report out the Smith bill. 


Negotiating Labor Standards 


Real pressures were operating behind 
this week’s negotiations between the 
White House and the two labor bodies 
aimed at issuance of a general agree- 
ment on the extent to which ordinary 
labor standards may be relaxed in war- 
time. But this dickering was compli- 
cated by F.D.R.’s desire to make the 
agreement provide also the ‘‘authorita- 
tive” ruling on the closed shop for 
which the War Labor Board is asking. 

To combat labor’s unwillingness to 
commit itself definitely and publicly on 
that question Roosevelt had a familiar 
weapon—the threat that he would let 
an almost out-of-control Congress have 
its head on restrictive labor legislation. 


NWLB on Mixed Motives 


Not to be considered a warm-up for 
the important Little Steel hearings, 
which commence next week (BW —Feb. 
14’42,p14), but an important decision 
in itself, the National War Labor 
Board’s judgment in the Phelps Dodge 
case stakes out government policy on 
wage demands which have other than 
purely economic motivations. Unani- 
mously NWLB turned down a C.LO. 
union’s $]-a-day-pay-boost bid because 
it found that it was a competitive move 
designed to get higher rates in C.1.O. 
agreements than those in force in A.F.L. 
contracts. 

NWLB also brushed off the Metal 
Miners Union’s demand for a union 
shop. It said that “an authoritative na- 
tional policy” on the question may soon 
be established. Watch for that to come 
out of the Little Steel-C.1.0. ruction. 


Needed: More Drive 


In WPB, as elsewhere in Washing- 
ton, the driving force required by the 
war effort still is lacking. Donald Nel- 
son is universally regarded as compe- 
tent and he inspires confidence but little 
of that heart-burning devotion which 
would get the job done quickly and at 
all costs. 


Nelson says the right words. The 


men he’s relying on to push production 
up, and up, and up say the nght words 
But the spirit is wanting. 


Much Accomplished, But— 


Criticism of WPB’s day-to-day per 
formance by close observers doesn’t dis 
count the huge production machine 
that has already been built up. ‘The cut 
rent over-all rate of output is reported to 
be better than Germany at its best. Yet 
it does point directly to WPB’s appar 
ent inability to pull itself out of a plod 
ding “routine.” 

By its sheer weight, this routine will 

surely win the war—in time. It’s th 
time element that, lacking the hard 
pounding spirit, WPB’s personnel can’t 
get into their formulas. Faced with the 
“necessities of the minute,” they can’t 
get beyond them. 
e@ Watch for Changes—Men who are in 
key posts in WPB are there because bet 
ter men aren’t now in sight. ‘lhe situa 
tion doesn’t permit flat predictions 1 
garding this one and that one but 
changes are inevitable. 


Gold Braid and Red Tape 


In War and Navy big shake-ups are 
coming, eliminating old war horses and 
the boondoggling formalities of peac 
time. Stimson may go. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court is mentioned for his job, 
also Perkins’s. 

Douglas may end up in WPB as Ne! 
son’s deputy in charge of administra 
tion. It’s not solid yet. 

Other agencies, both defense and 
non-defense, are in a turmoil. Needled 
by criticism set off by the OCD travesty, 
F.D.R. has ordered his administrative ad 
visers to bring him plans that will put 
the government on a total war basis. 
Thousands of workers are due for trans- 
fer to more essential jobs. 

e Housing Shakedown Indicative—Con- 
solidation of the over-lapping, quarre! 
ing federal housing agencies is one step 
in the reorganization of the executive 
branch and the stripping down or entire 
elimination of many peacetime activities. 


White-Elephant Plants 


Washington has, as a rule, tried to 
steer clear of locating new war plants 
where normal peacetime operation 
would be impossible—such as aluminum 
in New York City, where power and 
labor are expensive by comparison. Now, 
to meet the President's production 
goals, WPB is tossing these factors out. 

At least three huge new aluminum 
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COLONIAL STORES HAUL TWICE AS BIG LOADS... 


White Much Smaller Tauche! 
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it CAN PULL MORE 


THAN IT CAN CARRY ln. 


RUBBER AND STEEL 
CONSERVED! 
A Truck-and-Trailer combi- 
nation, with the same load 
capacity as two trucks, uses 
16% less weight of tires 
than the two trucks. 

The same Truck- and- 
Trailer com bination re- 
quires 24% less steel and 
other essential metals than 
the two trucks ... A big 
step toward victory! 


COLONIA STORES 


WHEN YOU CAN deliver twice as big loads with much smaller trucks. 
you're bound to cut costs. But Colonial Stores’ experience with 7 ruck. 
Trailers turned out to be more than just a better method of hauling. 


Their Experience Is Another Example of How Truck-Trailers 
Are Aiding America At War! 


Here, briefly, are the facts: Colonial Stores, Inc., with 533 chain 
stores and super-markets, is an important factor in food distribution 
in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Once they depended on trucks with a 314-ton rating that would 
carry a 10,000 pound payload. In 1936, they began using Fruehau{ 
Trailers, pulled by small, economical trucks. Now they depend ex. 
clusively on Truck-Trailers . . . a fleet of more than one hundred . , 
and easily haul payloads of 18,000 to 21,000 pounds with 2-ton rated 
trucks. They have taken advantage of the fact that, like a horse, any 
truck can pull far more than it is designed to carry. 


Here’s How Colonial’s Truck-Trailers Are Helping 
America Win the War: 
{ 83 Smaller trucks are used, replacing heavy-duty trucks. And 
heavy-duty trucks are indispensable for many military operations. 
Remember, too, that Colonial’s smaller trucks haul bigger loads. 


2) Fewer trucks are used. In their produce department, Colonial 
Stores use the “shuttle system.” One truck handles two or more Trail- 
ers ... while it is pulling one Trailer, the others are being loaded and 
unloaded. The motor units work almost constantly ... thus, more 
tonnage is moved with fewer trucks. 


© Gasoline conserved. Obviously, the use of smaller 
trucks and fewer of them, means less consumption of Amer- 
ica’s precious supply of gasoline. 


A more efficient, economical job of food distribution! A 
substantial contribution to victory for America! 
credit both of these to Colonial’s 
hauling! 


You can 
adoption of Truck-Trailer 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
* * a 


The transportation engineers in 
Fruehauf branches throughout 
the country aren't stressing 
Trailer sales these days. Their 
major job is to help make all 
available motor transport equip- 
ment go as far as possible. 
They're experienced, practical, 
conscientious men, and they'll 
gladly consult with you, without 
cost, on any hauling problems 
created by the war crisis. Write 
to us about it. 


FeRVU PETE ANU Fel RAM IERRSS, 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” «cc 


* TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA * 
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lants that admittedly will be white ele- 
hants after the war are about to be 
spotted in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. Chicago was tentatively listed 
for another, but a second look at its 
electric power situation probably will 
force cramming this capacity into the 
Northwest expansion program. Total of 
the new plants will bring America’s an- 
nual supply of the light metal above 
2,000,000,000 Ib.—sometime next year. 


How Requisitioning Works 


In two moves this week, WPB leaned 
on its requisitioning power. 
e Collecting Aluminum—More than 500 
manufacturers using aluminum were 
called upon, by letter, to sell to RFC’s 
Metals Reserve Co. all their excess 
stocks—and below cost. It is estimated 
that the “‘request’” will bring in 20,- 
000,000 Ib. for essential military pro- 
duction. Less-than-cost prices reflect the 
fact that owners have something they 
are not permitted to fabricate, and that 
most of the aluminum 1s in forms that 
will have to be melted down for war use. 
Federated Metals Division of the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. has been 
designated as agent of the Metals Re- 
serve because of its extensive field or- 
ganization. Failure to comply will re- 
sult in formal requisition. 
e Saving a Plant—Intervention by WPB 
saved the Foos Gas Engine Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, from the auctioneer’s block. 
WPB wants to look over the plant, with 
its several buildings, 175,000 ft. of floor 
space, and its machine tools to see if 
the facilities can be used intact for 
urgent war production. If not, the stay 
order will stand and the machinery and 
equipment will be allocated to war 
equipment makers. Operation of the 
company came to a halt recently when 
death in the family left the plant with- 
out management. 


Networks Lose a Round 


Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the National Broadcasting Co. last week 
lost the first round in their fight to block 
enforcement of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission’s recent “‘antimo- 
nopoly” regulations (BW —Nov.8’41, 
ps’). A three-man federal statutory court 
in New York ruled that the regulations 
are simply a “declaration of the condi- 
tions upon which the commission will 
in the future issue licenses,” and that 
the court had no power to grant an 
injunction. 

Now CBS and NBC will undoubtedly 
try another court, for, unless new litiga- 
tion is instituted pronto, the FCC will 
begin putting the much-hated rules into 
cffect (they’ve been in abeyance for sev- 
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eral months pending the outcome of the 
New York suit). 

@ Other Suits—Aside from the woes 
heaped on them by the FCC, the two 
major networks also face another brace 
of legal entanglements—a civil action 
filed against them in Chicago by ‘Thur- 
man Amold (BW-—Jan.10°42,p44), and 
a criminal action (against NBC and 
RCA, but not CBS) brought by the 
Mutual Broadcasting System (BW —Jan. 
17’42,p49). Both actions are under the 
Sherman Act. ‘Thurman Arnold wants 
a consent decree. Mutual Broadcasting 


Svstem wants $10,275,000. 


Advertising’s War Job 


Washington is drafting the advertis- 
ing business for the duration. 

Advertisers, agencies, and media 
spokesmen are being told that their big 


job now is to propagandize the war ef 


fort. In day-to-day meetings with Archi 


bald MacLeish’s Office of Facts and Fig 


ures, they are learning that advertising 
must turn over substantial portions of 


its resources to the government. Wanted 
especially are ideas, and lots of them, 
along with white space, air time, and 
other facilities. 

Just before the propaganda and 
morale-building OFF went to work on 
the advertising industry, its executiv: 
formed their own wartime organization 


—the Advertising Council, composed of 


advertisers, agencies, and media leade: 

Naming of an advertising coordinator | 
in the wind. 

e Plans for Radio—Out of the OF] 
advertiser meetings are 
schemes as a Monday night radio seri 

featuring Donald Nelson (page 25). ‘lh 
WPB chief is slated to talk on different 


coming such 


KEEPING TAB FOR NELSON 


Donald Nelson says his “brain trust” 
is made up of the three best men he 
could get for the planning job. After 
sifting through many nominees, he 
chose (left to right) Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Jr., Fred Searls, Jt., and Robert 
R. Nathan. The last named, a young 
man who has made quite a reputation 
both in and out of Washington as a 
fact finder, is chairman. Nathan 
joined the Dept. of Commerce in 
1933 to do a natioral-income study, 
has been keeping tab on war produc- 
tion ever since he went to the Na- 


tional Defense Advisory Committee 
in July, 1940. His associates are part 
timers. Blaisdell, with the National 
Resources Planning Board, was an 
eatly New Dealer, having served 
NRA, Resettlement Administration, 
Social Security Board, and SEC. 
Searls, a mining engineer, came to 
Washington for the British Purchias 
ing Commission, stayed as industrial 
adviser to the War Department's ord- 
nance branch. As these appointinents 
show, Nelson abandoned the idea of 
a management-labor-military board 
for fear it would be unwieldy, chron- 
ically bogged down in quarrels. 


Frank Sutton, New York Consulting Engineer. Member of 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, American Society 
of Heating & Ventilating Engineers and the Society of Con- 
sulting Engineers. B. A., E. E., Columbia University. 


ee + 
In opinion, 
writes Frank Sutton, “steam is 
the most flexible medium for 
heating large groups of build- 
ings because with it you can 
obtain everything required for 
many varied types of service. 
Complete control over each 
building can be obtained with 
modern central steam heating 
control, with or without exten- 
sive zoning. Comfortable heat- 
ing is provided at an enorm- 
ous saving by comparison with 
earlier uncontrolled and now 
obsolete installations. By the 
use of appropriately located 
pressure reducing valves, 
steam is made readily available 
for laboratories, clinics and 
similar facilities and for heat- 


ing domestic hot water.” 
a 

Frank Sutton designed and specified a “Con- 
trolled-by-the-Weather” Webster Moderator 
System of Steam Heating to improve the heating 
of fifteen buildings on the campus of Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y. Itis an outstanding exam- 
ple of the heating improvements and economies 
that can be effected by modernization of the 
older-type low pressure steam heating systems, 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Est 1888: : 


Representatives in 65 principal U. 


STEAM Heats 


America.... 


S. Cities | 


| present crisis. 
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hookups several Monday nights, telling 


| the country the facts of war life. 


_ Cooperative Censorship 


Censorship of international cable and 
radio communications, now transferred 
from the Navy to Byron Price’s Office of 
Censorship, will be applied with the 
least possible disturbance to legitimate 
business transactions. ‘There will be un- 
avoidable delays but the control over 
communications has been adapted to 
doing business with friendly foreign 
nations. 

‘The censorship staff set up by the 
Navy includes specialists from the stock 
and commodity exchanges and the for- 
eign trade field who know the ropes. 


Fulfilling the Promise 


Don’t miss the significance of this 
week’s Anglo-American economic pact. 
It’s the most important evidence to date 
that the President is losing no time in 
implementing the declarations of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

Washington, not London, is drawing 
up the postwar trade pattern. Objective 
of this week’s pact—and others that will 
follow—is to pin certain responsibilities 
on Britain to collaborate fully in build- 
ing a vast new trading bloc of free, 
democratic nations. 

London will find it difficult not to 
fall in line, for Washington already is 
working out the pattern with Canada 
and the whole of Latin America. Under 
discussion are plans for stabilizing hem- 
isphere currencies, speeding north-south 
communications, industrializing Latin 
America, and exploiting tropical raw 
materials which heretofore have been 
supplied to the United States mainly 
from the territories of the British 
Empire. 


Washington Calls the Tune 


Special significance of the trade deal 
with Britain attaches to the fact that 
it was announced right on the heels of 
the cabinet shakeup in London. ‘The 
new voices are demanding a vigorous 
speedup of the war effort and a break 
with tradition. The London Economist 
has openly campaigned recently for a 
new staff of production engineers in the 
Defense Ministry to be “borrowed, if 
need be, from the U.S.” 

Britain is frankly frightened over the 
possible loss of India (which still ac- 
counts for 15% of the country’s trade), 
and over Australia’s open appeal to 
Washington instead of London in the 
All this indicates how far 
London will probably go to stay on the 
Washington bandwagon. 


A Question of Objective 


This week’s reorganization of the scat 

tered war housing program into a ing} 
agency could mean a shift back t. Aq 
ministration thinking along the lines of 
slum clearance and other social 
tives—away from the strictly enginccring 
get-the- houses-built attitude which ha. 
been developing since Brig. Gen. Phi ip 
Fleming, Federal Works Administ: ato 
and his hard-hitting assistant, Baird Sin 
der, took over. ‘Tip-off will be appoint 
ment of a commissioner for the Feder 
Public Housing Administration—con 
struction unit in the new Nationa 
Housing Agency. Leon Keyserling. th¢ 
acting commissioner, comes from the 
U.S. Housing Authority, is essentially 
public-houser rather than a_ builde: 
There’s talk that Baird Snyder may get 
the job. 
@ Looking Around—It’s unlikely that 
Gen. Fleming will be contented long in 
the gutted Federal Works Agency, 
which has had its biggest job taken 
away. The general would like to get 
back into active service. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


An increase in price ceilings for heay 
fuel oil is under consideration as 
means of getting operators to hand 
more of this product. The grave suppl 
situation has also given impetus to a 
new demand for construction of the big 
national defense pipeline from ‘Texas 
and Illinois to East Coast refining cen 
ters (page 15). 

Administration sponsors of the plan 
to merge Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph are talking about consolidat 
ing their operations under government 
control, as a wartime measure, if see 
gress fails to act on long-pending ant 
trust-suspending legisl: stion. 

The Federal Reserve Board still is 
wrestling with tightening up instalment- 
credit control (Regulation W). When 
changes will be made isn’t certain, how- 
ever, because technicalities inevitabl 
involved in requiring larger down pav- 
ments, cutting maturities, and broaden- 
ing the articles to be covered are so 
complicated. 

More discrimination will be employed 
by the Navy in the future in awarding 
the Navy “E” flag to industrial firms 
Those which have the flags now can 
keep ‘em but from now on awards = 
be made for a period of six months, a 
which time the company’s work will be 
reviewed. If the work has been meri 
torious, a stripe will be added. If not, 
the company will lose the flag. 


—Business W eck’s 


Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week eek Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . .... . . “1721+ «(170.1 ©«=(168.9 = 159.7 146.8 
PRODUCTION 
Secel Ingot Operations (% of capacity). ............... cc cee cee wenn eee 96.3 96.2 94.6 96.5 96.3 
DST aiid gS nin Gas ation db acu'y 4 2 ai wip dine oon 25,645 29,830 79,930 45,525 127,740 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week steady av. in thousands. oy $27,601 $25,648 $23,906 $22,065 $19,791 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). a ra 3,424 3,422 3,440 3,231 2,986 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)................... TL ee 4,077 4,079 4,311 3,975 3,630 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).............. 2.2... . se ee eeees 1,805 1,793 1,888 1,790 1,736 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 84 84 84 87 77 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........ 2.0.00 eee eee. 47 47 52 61 43 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions).........-........--..-0e0s $6,024 $5,448 $6,325 $5,720 $5,574 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . : Layee ee $11,339 $11,319 $11,077 $9,840 $8,688 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) . ery er er +19% + 20% +45 % + 40% + 20% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............ 2.2.2... 0... eee 239 210 241 227 294 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 228.0 228.1 225.9 213.0 174.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 153.4 153.4 153.2 143.6 124.9 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 180.1 180.2 178.2 155.5 126.7 
$Pinished Steel Composite (Steel, tom)... 0... cece eens $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) Ne gy vit ee Ee ter $19.17 $19.17. $19.17. $19.17 $20.08 
+Co = Senses, Gopmmemeeeme Weltew, T). 2... cccccccseccses.cocees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.050¢ 
t (No. 2, Revd winter, Kansas City, bu)... 2.0... . ccc cece ccc ccees $1.24 $1.22 $1.26 $1.08 $0.76 
re, CUNO BOW WOME, BLD... once cs cccccccvescscesceses 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 3.07¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................00eceeeeee 19.30¢ 19.34¢ 19.78¢ 16.22¢ 10.21¢ 
Ns as hb os dan behets Soeshassetcrtcnccvacuesns $1.286 $1.296 $1.279 $1.282 $1.282 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2... 0.00... e cece eee eee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢  20.77¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).......-..- 0-00-00 esses 67.4 68.2 70.7 81.0 78.1 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.30% 4.30% 4.28% 4.28% 4.45¢ 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve Se 2.12% 2.09% 2.01% 1.95% 2.12° 
i er Oe Ds ss 6.5 oo 2 4k kOEE EERE D eee scensecsass 0.43% 0.43% 0.46% 0.33% 0.58° 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 8% 4% 4% 4% 4-4 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 24,961 24,731 24,426 24,455 23,157 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 30,532 30,452 30,211 29,025 26,381 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,889 6,862 6,721 6,180 5,220 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks................... 2.22.00 cece eet 868 854 850 881 876 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 15,449 15,433 15,339 14,593 13,180 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks....................200005 3,714 3,697 3,673 3,744 3,778 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...... . ia vee eos 3,460 3,360 3,584 5,058 6,440 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,404 2,331 2,383 2,272 2,235 
* Preliminary, week ended February 21st. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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THEY CAN HANDLE THE TOUGH JOBS 


,* men and women in the Bell System are stands in good stead in this greatest emergency 


used to meeting emergencies and they are of our time. The Nation is counting on tele- 
phone workers to prove faithful to the task and 
they will not fail. Always before them is the 


tradition that the message must go through. 


trained and equipped to carry on in times of 
special need. For years they have known the 


test of fire, flood and storm. That experience 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ... SERVICE TO THE NATION IN PEACE AND WAR 
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THE OUTLOOK 


————— 


In the Foreground —Labor 


New strike troubles in industry and old labor issues in 
Washington bring the unions back to the head of the procession 
of war production problems. WPB cuts deeper into business. 


Labor, once again, has become a 
dominant factor in the war—hence in 
the business—outlook. Sporadic strikes 
have been interrupting production—and 
oftentimes for trivial reasons. ‘This 
week, for instance, welders in the Ho- 
boken shipbuilding division of Bethle- 
hem Steel quit work, allegedly because 
a foreman used abusive language; the 
welders demanded the discharge of the 
foreman as a condition of their return 
to work. On the West Coast, Bethle- 
hem shipbuilding workers balked at a 
10-hour day, even though the company 
offered time-and-one-half for the two 
hours of overtime plus a 10% bonus. 


Labor Disputes “As Usual” 


Even more indicative of the trend 
was the refusal of many union leaders 
throughout the country to authorize 
work on Washington’s Birthday, de- 
spite the specific request of War Pro- 
duction Board Chief Donald M. Nel- 
son. The unions demanded time-and- 
one-half for overtime, and when plant 
managers suggested that they work first 
and let the time-and-one-half question 
be deferred to a later decision, either 
by negotiation or arbitration, the unions 
in numerous cases said “no.” Leaders 
stood on the letter of their contracts, 
feeling that any deviation might set a 
precedent. 

All this points to a revival of “busi- 
ness as usual” tendencies on the labor 
front. For four weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor there were no strikes. But now the 
country seems to be drifting further 
away from, instead of closer to, the 
“uninterrupted production” which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt declared in his speech 
Monday night was so necessary to the 
success of our war effort. 


More Strikes Ahead 


The labor-management problem is a 
basically tough one. The cause of dis- 
putes is oftentimes deep-seated; and the 
overt reason for a strike—such as a mi- 
nor work grievance—may merely be 
symptomatic of a fundamental distrust 
or difference of opinion. In many in- 
stances, the feeling of suspicion is so 
strong on both sides that any proposal 
made by the other is met with a = “se 
me” attitude—the other fellow must be 
getting something out of it somehow! 
And until President Roosevelt and the 
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War Labor Board come forth with a 
formulation of policy—both on wages 
and the closed F mag outlook is for 
more rather than fewer interruptions of 
production. For labor is in a seller's 
market. And it is trying to make the 
most of its powerful bargaining position. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting that 
labor leaders in some instances are open 
to the same charge they have leveled 
against business men. Labor has argued 
that management, by constantly think- 
ing of profits and post-war interests, 
refused to convert plants as fast as pos- 
sible to armament. But today labor 
leaders are not evincing an outstanding 


willingness to forego their rights and 
the letter of their contracts in order to 
keep production lines going at top 


speed. 
Many Industries Affected 


In the meantime, Washington is hay 
ing its hands full reshaping our econ 
omy to war. Some idea of the ramifica 
tions of the job—and the wide range of 
industries affected—is to be gleaned by 
a quick perusal of some recent regula 
tions. Here are a few examples 

Canners were granted an A-]-a rating 
on machinery repairs necessary to pre 
vent spoilage. 

The order restricting coal and coke 
inventory-building was revoked to pet 
mit large users to build up stockpiles as 
a hedge against transport shortages 

Natural-gas service to new consumers 
for heating purposes was prohibited in 
17 states. 

Standardization of specifications on 
iron, brass, and bronze valves was o1 
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Traditionally, when the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have wanted to pump 
credit into the money market, they 
have purchased short-term govern- 
ment obligations, primarily Treasury 
bills. But during the last four years 
these short-term issues not only have 
been scarce, but they have been highly 
desired by commercial banks. So the 
Reserve, to relax the tension in the 
bill market, has been letting its short 
maturities run off, replacing them 
with longer-term issues. Moreover, 
whenever the bond market has been 


acutely weak, the Reserve has pur 
chased long-term issues for support 
purposes. Two instances were the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939, 
and the Japanese attack on Pearl Har 
bor last December; note how in each 
case long-term government holdings 
jumped sharply. This policy of ac 
cumulating long-terms and _ selling 
short-terms is apt to continue, and the 
curves, which in the chart now form 
the. outlines of a tuning fork laid on 
its side, ultimately may look like a 
tipped-over hour-glass. 
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dered to save critical materials from 
going into slow-moving items. 

Use of new wool for civilian fabrics 
and carpets is cut again. 

Events of the war itself are bound to 
play an increasing part in changing our 
civilian life. Sinkings of tankers may 
force rationing of gasoline along the 
eastern seaboard; and petroleum compa- 
nies even now are trying to porn 
reserves in order to ward off a formal 
rationing order. Capture of Dutch East 
Indies oil reserves by Japan means that 
American ships will have to transport 
the petroleum necessary to supply the 
United Nations’ armed forces there. 


That adds to the country’s convoy trou- 
ble and tightens the domestic supply. 


NOTHING SURPRISING 


Appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps 
as a member of Churchill's seven-man 
war cabinet may have come as a sur- 
prise to a great many people, but 
nothing that happens to Sir Stafford 
can ever be regarded as surprising to 
those who have followed his eccentric 
The son of one of Britain’s 
wealthiest men, himself a notable ec- 
centric, Cripps augmented the family 
fortunes by his practice of corporation 
law; at various times he- has been 
spoken of as the highest paid lawyer 
in London. But Sir Stafford has also 
enjoyed his reputation as a left-winger, 
an open advocate of various forms of 
socialism. His politics have been any- 
thing but orthodox. Born a conserva- 
tive, he identified himself with the 
Labor Party, but a dozen years ago he 
was read out of its ranks and was only 
recently readmitted during his tenure 
of office as British Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union. 


career, 
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OAT Hi EI wn se 


Nor is that all. Now that the direct 
sea route from Britain to Australia is 
threatened, wool and foods which Brit- 
ain previously got from Australia may 
have to be furnished by the United 
States. That not only aggravates the 
trans-Atlantic convoy diffeultics, but 
increases the lend-lease draft upon our 
food stocks. 

Incidentally, Ernest Kanzler, chief of 
the automotive division of the War 
Production Board, has devised a formula 
to measure whether companies are up 
to “par” in their war effort. According 
to the formula, a company is operating 
at a par when war output runs at a 
tate which is twice total dollar volume 
during the best month in 1941. How- 
ever, if subcontracting is feasible, two- 
and-one-half times or more may be 
considered par. 


Scrap-Happy 


Junk business, harassed 
by ever-tightening regulations 
and inability to meet demand, 
is going to town nonetheless. 


Though the government regulate his 
prices and charge him with chiseling 
on ceilings and withholding urgently 
needed material from steel mills, a scrap 
dealer cannot feel dejected while doing 
the biggest volume in all history, at 
price levels approximately 35% above 
1939. Sticks and stones may break his 
bones, but business is wonderful. 

Last week end the Institute of Scrap 

Iron and Steel brought to Chicago for 
its convention almost 600 scrap dealers, 
the largest attendance on record. With 
heads bloody but with folding money 
in their pockets, the boys gathered ex- 
pecting to hear more assertions that 
their conduct has been irregular, un- 
ethical, and lousy. Also, they hoped to 
learn what their industry should do to 
mend its ways and be restored to gov- 
ernmental grace. 
@ Good News with Bad—Wistfully 
grateful when representatives of both 
the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration praised 
them for good work in getting scrap 
into the mills, they were thus buoyed 
through the bad news (1) that price 
ceilings of scrap would not be raised 
and (2) that for every bit of skulldug- 
gery that too-smart junk men may de- 
vise, OPA would counter with a tougher, 
toothier law. Good news for the scrap 
trade, because it means more business, 
was official word that scrap will be 
requisitioned from automobile grave- 
yards whenever needed. 

WPB speakers reported that 1941 
scrap consumption was 47 million tons, 
estimated need for 1942 at 60 million 
tons. Of this, 27 million tons will be 


’ 


purchased scrap, which is where ‘he 
dealers come in. The probable sc: ap 
shortage for this year is 64 million t 
minus whatever increase in Pig-iion 
tonnage is achieved. Government men 
told the convention that there are about 
3,000 consumers of pig iron and sc 
in the U.S. There are only 62 pro- 
ducers of pig iron, and about 20,(\\( 
sources of scrap. Hence pig iron is x 
tively simple to allocate and keep under 
control, scrap is as slippery as an ¢ 
The Washington visitors did not 
threaten their listeners, but they t 
them that OPA would tighten contro), 
until the hazards of monkey busine 
exceed any expectable temptations. 

Nation-wide, scrap probably average; 
about 50% of the content of steel. Fo: 
example, in 1941, the industry used 47 
million tons of scrap to produce $3 
million tons of ingots. In general, th 
larger the proportion of scrap, the easic: 
and cheaper the mill can make stee! 
This accounts in large part for the cu: 
rent shortage. 

e The Solid Facts—Industry economists 
point out that their problem is based 
upon several unpleasantly solid facts: 

(1) The greatest demand in histor 
has existed for 15 continuous months. 

(2) Owners of iron and steel equip 
ment of all kinds, from farm imple 
ments and passenger automobiles to 
sewing machines and kitchen ranges, arc 
not scrapping these at the accustomed 
rate, are repairing them instead. 

(3) Large tonnages of steel are being 

exported, hence lost to present and fu- 
ture U.S. scrap piles. Overseas ship 
ments of tanks and trucks and ordnance 
are, from the steel industry’s standpoint, 
serious loss of scrap. But the heavy out 
bound tonnage (750,000 tons is the esti 
mate for the first quarter of 1942) of 
semifinished steel goods, such as rails 
and bars, structural shapes and plates, is 
worse. Reason: Of each ton of ingots 
it makes and fabricates, a mill retains 
about 33% as home scrap in bloom, 
crop ends, and trimmings. 
@ Cellars Are Bare—Existing prices, say 
scrap dealers sotto voce, are so high 
that they have already drained out of 
the cellars and toolsheds of the nation 
most of the old iron and steel. Most 
of them consider Washington estimates 
too optimistic. 

Dealers have just about given up any 
idea that they can collect much scrap 
from households. It is hard to buy 
what little there is, because many people 
are suspicious of junk men. Scrap peo- 
ple admit they have a real job ahead 
to convince the public that they per- 
form a service, do not merely scalp a 
profit. Meanwhile, they want Boy 
Scouts and charities to collect house- 
hold and farm scrap so that the indus- 
try can buy these accumulations. 

e@ Auto Graveyards—Scrap dealers are 
certain—and say Washington actions 
prove—that the volume of metal avail- 
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able through all of these miscellaneous 
sources is relatively small, and that the 
only big tonnage of scrap remaining 
is in the automobile graveyards. WPB 
is currently increasing pressure on grave- 
yard owners to move the contents of 
the graveyards into the steel mills right 
now. 

WPB is working with the Works 
Projects Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture to survey the 
country and turn in accurate figures on 
just how many cars graveyards contain. 
The industry figures a ton of metal per 
car. This scrap falls into several classes, 
of which the principal types are motor 
blocks, axles, wheels, and bundles. A 
bundle is made up of the sheet-metal 
parts, and these are tough to handle 
because they require baling in a machine 
so big that only the larger yards have 
the equipment. Just how this problem 
will be solved is anybody's guess. 
eStandards Relaxed—Mill inventories 
are so precarious that most mills have 
relaxed their scrap standards, will now 
accept scrap less carefully sorted. Some 
eastern mills are literally operating on 
a day-to-day scrap basis, but in the 
Middle West, a week-to-week position 
more commonly prevails. 

Stemming from the record-beating 
demand has come an upset in scrap mar- 
keting practices. Instead of waiting for 
brokers to offer them scrap, the steel 
mills are aggressively searching it out 
at the next lower level, the scrap yards. 
Buyers and sellers thus gain no price 
advantages under OPA ceilings. But it 
is tough on the brokers, who are being 
bypassed so regularly that their average 
volume today is estimated as no more 
than 25% of what it ran a year ago. 


ICC PASSES BUCK 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has decided against unscrambling 
an omelet. It will allow the deal to 
stand by which the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western R. R. in 1931] acquired 
complete control of the Denver & Salt 
Lake, the ‘“‘Moffat Line,” which con- 
trols the Moffat ‘Tunnel through the 
Continental Divide. 

The commission said its original or- 
der approving the deal was based upon 
erroneous and misleading facts pre- 
sented to it by officials who should 
have known better, but it pointed out 
the stock in question is now held by 
the RFC as security for loans to the 
D.&R.G.W., and requiring the railroad 
to divest itself of the stock would not 
punish it nor serve any good purpose. 

The controversy was over the price 
paid. The ICC originally approved 
$155 a share as the full bargain and 
sale price; it now knows that the price 
included a commission of $5 a share to 
the late George H. Burr, New York 
stockbroker, who gathered about half 
the Moffat stock for the purchasers. 
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BRAZILIAN WHIRLWINDS 


A long step in Brazil's aviation prog- 
ress was taken this week when repre- 
sentatives of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. signed an agreement which 
allows Brazil's first aviation engine 
manufacturer, Fabrica Nacional de 
Motores, organized by the Brazilian 
government, to manufacture Wright 
Whirlwinds. At Wright's Paterson, 
N. J. plant, Brazilian engineers are 
now going over floor plans of the en- 


gine factory which will be built near 
Rio de Janeiro, The Brazilian-imade 
Whirlwinds will be used to power 
Brazilian-made Waco cabin plain 
the result of another recently com 
pleted license deal. Left to right 
Moacyr de Oliveira, production engi 
neer of the Brazilian company; Col 
Antonio Guedes Muniz, representa 
tive of the Brazilian government; Al 
vin Sunday, of Wright Aeronautical; 
and Edmond del Carli, executive of 
the Brazilian company. 


New Alert for Oil 


Ickes “delighted” as rails 
do job they promised. Sinkings 
of tankers revive rationing pro- 
gram previewed last summer. 


The campaign for restricting pe- 

troleum products along the Atlantic 
seaboard last summer ended in a storm 
of accusations and cat-calls. It now 
becomes evident that the drive de- 
veloped something of value. It proved 
a good signal practice for the shortage 
now definitely threatened by concentra- 
tion of U-boats on Atlantic tankers. 
@ Rail Shipments—Last summer _pe- 
troleum Coordinator Harold Ickes and 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, were shouting 
back and forth about the number of 
tank cars available for oil movement. 
Unpleasantries are now forgotten. Mr. 
Ickes is “delighted” because the oil 
companies and railroads have recently 
accomplished rail shipments;that he had 
“doubted were possible.” 


The bouquet followed announcement 
by the Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
that tank car shipments into castern 
areas had risen to 223,000 bbl. daily 
the week ended Feb. 7. ‘The figure was 
a record-breaker. It was 279% over thi 
movement for the week of Jan. 10. | 
the top week, 14 companies report 
that they had despatched 6,935 cars t 
the region, an average of 991 dail 
e “All They Ever Promised’”—Ihe As 
sociation of American Railroads did not 
rub Mr. Ickes’ nose in his bouquet. It 
was content to observe that rails ar 
now moving more than 200,00! b 
eastward daily, which was “‘all they ever 
promised.” The hauls are 
under emergency rates allowed by the 
Interstate Commerce Comm 
These provide a cut of 50% in 
tariffs and of 25% on major refine 
items. While much of the showing wa 
due to speedup of trains and tun 
arounds of tank cars, a coordination 
all inland transport was a big factor 

Petroleum officials now are consid 
ing a sctup that would mean short, fast 
hauls by rail and water carriers—an idea 
that is practicable oly because the prod 
uct can be swiftly handled by pumps 


being ma 
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at each transfer point. Much time 
would be saved by cutting the distance 
traveled via slow-moving river barges. 
Irom pipeline terminals on the lower 
Mississippi, the barges would run only 
to Memphis and St. Louis instead of 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh or other up-river 
landings. Picking up the oil at Mem- 
phis or St. Louis would continue to 
conserve tank cars by obviating the rail 
haul from ‘Texas and Louisiana fields 
to big East Coast centers. ‘lank cars 
would be further conserved by leaving 
final short haul to trucks. 

What this would mean to river barges 

is evident from the American Petroleum 
Institute’s recent survey of the traffic. 
In 1941 there were 252 terminals in 17 
states. At present, barges from Gulf 
ports and Louisiana move far up the 
arteries that feed the Mississippi—some 
steaming 100 miles beyond Pittsburgh. 
Curtailing routes would sacrifice cost 
to speed, the prime requirement in 
wartime, 
@ Ickes’ Recommendations— Testifying 
before the Cole (oil) committee of the 
Hlouse last week, Mr. Ickes noted di- 
minishing stocks as a result of tanker 
sinkings, recommended a cut in con- 
sumption on the East Coast of 15% 
from Feb, 15 to Apr. 1, a 7-to-7 curfew 
on gasoline stations, and all-day closing 
on Sundays. He officially revived the 
proposal to build a 24 inch crude pipe- 
line from ‘Texas fields to New York- 
Philadelphia refineries. 

Mr. Ickes said that East Coast de- 

liveries had been falling rapidly, that 
the loss could have been met by the 
“defense line,” which would have had 
a capacity of 350,000 bbl. daily. He 
announced that he would again ask 
priorities on steel for the project. 
e For and Against—Biggest argument 
for the big pipeline is that it couldn’t 
be torpedoed, probably wouldn't be 
bombed out of existence. Biggest argu- 
ments against it are the months that 
would be required for construction and 
the 456,000 tons of steel it would sub- 
tract from other war needs. (The $75,- 
000,000 cost is hardly worth men- 
tioning.) 

The proposal was scuttled last fall 
(BW—Sep.13'41,p14) when the Texas 
statesmen heard that such a line might 
be used after the war to carry ‘Texas 
natural gas to out-of-state manufactur- 
ing centers, a proposal that fails to 
jibe with Lone Star industrial goals. 
@In the Talk Stage—Meantime, an- 
other pipeline dream reaches the con- 
versation stage in the Southwest. Gov. 
John E. Miles, of New Mexico, wants 
somebody to build a line to carry West 
l'exas and New Mexico crude to Cali- 
fornia. It would be 900 miles long, 
cost $15,000,000. Attempts will be 
made to get state delegations behind 
the plan in Washington. Theme of 
the project is: “Give the Pacific Coast 
enough gasoline to beat the Japanese.” 
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Steel Shakeup 


WPB branch reorganized 
as Nelson asserts himself in a 
situation that has smouldered 
over a period of months. 


Reorganization of the War Produc- 

tion Board’s Iron and Steel Branch is 
the first shakeup since Donald Nelson's 
initial declaration as war production 
chief that he’d back his administrative 
staff as long as they delivered the goods. 
It’s the direct-action answer to a lot of 
more or less undercover recriminations 
surrounding steel production and plant 
expansion over a period of months. 
e Experts Reshuffled—Actually, the re- 
organization of the Steel Branch has 
been under way ever since C. EF. Adams, 
board chairman of Air Reduction Co., 
took over direction two months ago 
from A. D. Whiteside, president of 
Dunn & Bradstreet. At that time the 
Steel Branch was a loosely-knit group 
of 125 employees. It now has more 
than 400 employees and the purpose of 
the reorgs anization is to tune up opera- 
tions by shuffling the experts around and 
defining their responsibility and author- 
ity. 

To eliminate present overlapping, the 
branch has been split into several sec- 
tions. Deputy chief of the branch and 
head of the Plant Facilities Section is 
R. C. Allen, formerly associated with 
the Lake Iron Ore Assn. He has had 
charge of plant expansion, which is 
now his formal assignment. 

Other section heads are Frank E. 
Vigor, raw materials; Stanley B. Adams, 
allocations and _ priorities; Charles Hal- 
comb, steel products; R. L. Houston, 
administrative procedure, accounting. 


Petroleum Coordinator Ickes greets 
members of the House Subcommittee 
on Oil: (left to right) Rep. Edward 


@ Industry’s Complaint—T here has | .¢y 
bad blood all around for a good 
because of delayed deliveries, par: 
larly of alloy steels and steel plate. 
companies’ chronic complaint is that 
more orders by the Army, Navy, ind 
Maritime Commission have been ¢)\ ey 
top priority ratings than could be « 
ered on schedule, and that this ; 
tion hasn’t been remedied by the fron 
and Steel Branch’s attempt to 

cate plate to take care of essentia 
quirements. 

here has been trouble in trying to 
induce the Maritime Commissior 
help itself by accepting revised spc 
cations for ship plates, now being ro 
on continuous mills in order to F 
standard sheared plate capacity for th: 
more exacting needs of the Army ; 
Navy. ‘There has been similar trou 
with the Army and Navy about specifica 
tions for their various requirements 
e@ Sterner Measures—Strict supervision 
of production, shipments, invento: 
and orders is being instituted. Priori 
ratings will be disregarded and orde: 
will be switched from one company to 
another where this will speed produ 
tion and delivery of essential requir 
ments, and prevent less essential orders 
from creeping in. 

Part of the trouble in meeting direct 
war orders has been due, of course, to 
the needs of the industry’s 10,000,00' 
ton capacity expansion program. In 
general, this is progressing satisfactoril 
but certain companies have been pri 
vately criticized for stalling. Nelson 
moved into this stalemate last weck 
(BW—Feb.21'42,p5). Officials say that 


his action in tossing a 1,200- ton blast 
furnace job over the industry’s fence to 
Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast industrial 
ist with the RFC’s backing, is intended 
by him as a warning to companies that 
have incurred his displeasure. 


Kelly, Illinois; Rep. Clarence F. Lea, 
California; 


Wolverton, New Jersey (page 15). 
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One of the problems of rubber pro 
duction is that of obtaining blight 
resistant nursery stock. Dr. E. C. 
Stackman and Dr. R. D. Rands, ex 


perts connected with the U.S. Plant 
Introduction Station at Miami, Fla., 
inspect a seedling of a promising type 
of Hevea that has been budded. 


Hevea’s Rivals 


Home-grown plants that 
yield rubber to replace supplies 
from Far East attract research 
men, but difficulties loom. 


Interruption of rubber shipments to 

America from the Far East due to the 
war has revived dreams of “harvesting” 
the resilient material from abundant do 
mestic plant life. 
e New “Discoveries”’—Glowing reports 
of untapped domestic rubber sources 
are not, indeed, new. Every major rub 
ber company annually receives scores of 
them. But the bombing of Pearl Har 
bor swept in a deluge of “discoveries” 
unmatched since the botanical mean 
derings of Thomas A. Edison during the 
era of the Stephenson rubber restriction 
plan of the early 1920's, or of the Para 
rubber price boom 20 years earlier. 

What’s more, these new proposals are 
receiving more than casual attention 
from the Department of Agriculture 
and rubber scientists, even though sober 
analysis indicates that, with the note- 
worthy exception of guayule, the rubber 
bearing Mexican shrub (BW —Feb.7’42, 
p68; Jan.10’42,p17), the entire field 
offers but dubious hope of providing 
usable rubber. 

@ More Than Finding It—Botanists long 
have known the existence of hundreds of 
native plants whose juices produce a 
hydrocarbon structure showing kinship 
with that of the latex which oozes from 
the true rubber tree, Hevea brasiliensis. 
But as Edison—along with German 
and Russian researchers—learned, there’s 
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more to the problem of national sufh 
ciency in rubber than an abundance of 
rubber-bearing plants. 

More pertinent are the economic fac 

tors such as potential vield, cost of ex 
traction, quality, and processing proper- 
ties. Numerous plants contain a higher 
proportionate rubber content than the 
prized Hevea tree whose less than 1% 
content to total weight is dwarfed by 
that of guayule, for example. ‘The latter, 
even in its wild state, vields about 8%; 
under cultivation it runs up to 22%. 
e Why Hevea Stands Out—But, whereas 
guayule is destroyed to harvest its rub 
ber (which, by the way, is similar to 
natural crude), Hevea grows on, yielding 
about 4+ Ib. of rubber to the tree every 
vear, little the worse for the scars on its 
bark from the slashes of the latex-gath- 
erer’s knife. 

After studying several thousand native 

plants, Edison selected goldenrod as 
the most promising. But, in today’s rub- 
ber search, goldenrod is receiving little 
more attention than the handsome poin- 
settia, the familiar yuletide mistletoe, or 
many another of the 250-odd American 
plants which are known to bear a rub- 
berlike material. 
e Western Entrant — Instead, rabbit 
brush (Chrysothamnus, a desert plant re- 
lated to guayule), and California milk- 
weed, are attracting most attention 
among native shrubs. Another interest- 
ing proposal is that kok-sagyz, a Russian 
variety of the dandelion, be transplanted 
to America’s farms as a cultivated rub- 
ber crop. 

Rabbit brush is the “rubber baby” of 
University of California botanists (see 
cover) who have been exploring its pos- 
sibilities over a period of 20 years. One 


of these botanists, Dr. ‘IT. Harper Good- 


speed, estimates that 500,000,000 Ib. of 
chrysil rubber await only the harve 
crews in the desert areas of six western 
states. 

@ Labor a Big Factor—Yct the difh 
cultics im collecting and transportu 
chrysil from these far-flung areas “would 
be verv arduous and would make 
demands upon man hours of lab 
says the Department of Agncuity 
Bureau of Plant Industry 

Extracted by mechanical 
similar to those used for guayul 
ber, chrysil runs as high as 6% of the 
plant's dry weight. Moreover, it 
good quality, according to the stud 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, whic! 
estimates that 30,000 to 40,000. ton 
could be obtained from plants now 
growing—“but at an enormous expend 
ture of labor.” 

@ Double the Cost of Hevea—Admit 
tedly inferior in quality to top grad 
Hevea rubber, chrysil would be obtain 
at about 45¢ a Ib., Dr. Goodspeed 
heves. ‘That contrasts with — pr 
quotations around 224¢ for prin 
smoked sheet crude from the Far East 

As vet, despite requests for govern 
ment aid incorporated in legislation in 
troduced in Congress last month, chrysi 
remains in the laboratory stage. Few 
rubber chemists have even seen sam 
ples, let alone amounts sufficient fo 
search analysis to determine its propel 
tics and its adaptability to commerci 
use. 

@3,500 Lb. to the Acre?—Chicf ad 
cate of California milkweed is Wil 

A. Sharpe of Alhambra, who rep 
that he has perfected a process utilizin; 
bacteria as a fermenting agent to coas 
late the rubber content in the plant 
milky juices. He estimates that | 
000 tons of milkweed, with an ay 
of 100 lb. of rubber per ton, ar 
ing in California alone—some of 
tons to the acre. 

Sharpe calls his rubber “Caliverd 
and prefers the Vergata variety of milk 
weed, which the Bureau of Plant Indu 
try points out is really not milkweed at 
all but a member of the Composita¢ 
dandelion, family. 

@ Claims for Caliverde—Although ham 
pered by limited pilot plant faciliti 
Sharpe reportedly has adapted his rul 
ber to several uses, such as in the sealing 
members of hullet-sealing fuel tanks f 
airplanes, which close the hole when th 
bullet goes through. He has conduct 
several tests ‘which he claims ind 
that Caliverde is superior to natu 
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rubber in resistance to heat, cold, an 
solvents. As in the case of rabbit 
brush, however, no accurate appra 


of Sharpe’s rubber, or of the effect 
ness of his process, will be possible wn 
more complete tests have been mad 
Rubber chemists agree that even th 
lowliest of rubber-bearing plants mer 
investigation, for costs and, to a cert 


extent, quality are considerations of s 
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ondary importance to the necessity of 
finding sources of rubber as a stopgap 
until imports are resumed or increased 
quantities of synthetic rubber are avail- 
able. The suggestion that America’s 
farms might be enlisted to help fill the 
nation’s rubber requirements was made 
recently by Dr. Paul J. Kolachov, re- 
scarch director of Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, at a meeting of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council. 

@ Russian Experiments Cited—Dr. Kola- 
choy points to kok-sagyz, the plant that 
Russian scientists found best among 609 
native rubber-bearing species which 
they investigated, readily acclimatized 
to varying soil conditions and hardy 
cnough to withstand rather wide tem- 
perature ranges. 

Source of the rubber in kok-sagyz is 
the root which is described as yielding 
6% to 12% of its weight in a latex 
resembling that of Hevea. Dr. Kolachov 
ieports that, at the end of the first year, 
the plants produce 4,500—5,500 Ib. of 
roots per acre, and these yield 150-200 
lb. of rubber 
eD. of A. Less Optimistic—The De- 
partment of Agriculture’s reports on the 
Russian plant are not as enthusiastic. 
Data which it has received indicate a 
maximum rubber yield per weight of 
plant of 3%—5%, or about 50 Ib. of 
rubber per acre. Attempts by the de- 
partment to obtain kok-sagyz seeds for 
propagation in America have been un- 
successful. 

Stumbling block in the development 
of goldenrod as a potential source of 
native rubber is the fact that present 
extraction methods are costly and _ in- 
efficient. Samples of the rubber tested 
it the National Bureau of Standards 


showed onlv half the tensile strength of 
Para rubber and but 35% 
sistance to abrasion. 

e It’s the Yield, 


as much re 


Not the Grade—It’s 


Goldenrod was Edison's favorite in 
the race of domestic plants for the 
home-grown rubber title, but now it 
seems to be far back in the ruck. 


that factor of low yield, characterizing 
almost the entire group of native rub 
ber-bearing plants, which is retarding 
their commercial expansion, according 
to rubber chemists. Inferiority in qual- 
ity to Hevea rubber would not in itself 
bar their use, for rubber compounders 
for years have used quantities of wild 
rubber—from African vines and shrubs, 
for example—and they lag behind prime 
smoked sheet, too. While the quality 
of a finished rubber product is depend 
ent to a considerable degree on the grade 
of Hevea used in the compound, a host 
of other ingredients serve as tools with 
which the compounder, like the apothe- 
cary, obtains desired properties. 

@ Sulphur Main Mixer—Several thou- 
sand of these other ingredients are used 
in manufacturing rubber products. Sul 
phur is the one essential, but 25 or 30 
others are blended with rubber in the 
manufacture of a tire alone. 

If substantial quantities of uniform- 

quality rubber could be obtained from 
native plants, they would prove espe- 
cially valuable now that the consump- 
tion of crude is restricted for all but 
essential needs. 
@ Other Possibilities—Mecanwhile, other 
possible sources of rubber are being ex 
plored by private firms and government 
agencies. An intensive experimental re 
scarch program is under way at the 
Department of Agriculture, and farm 
chemurgy specialists are trying to find 
ways to convert agricultural products, 
such as wheat and corn, into synthetic 
rubber. 

Means of increasing the production 
of rubber from the wild Hevea and 
Castilloa trees of Latin America are 
being mapped by the Department of 
Commerce through the office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Goal of the program is the production 
of 50,000 tons in South America and 
20,000 tons in Central America during 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1943. 


AVOCADO’S INNING? 


For several years the Calavo Growers 
of California, a cooperative avocado 
marketing group, have advertised the 
fruit as a “luxury product.” Last week, 
with a bumper crop of some 35,000,000 
Ib. on hand, Calavo officials in Los 
Angeles were eyeing with interest the 
byproduct field so successfully culti- 
vated by their giant neighbor coopera- 
tive, the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change (BW —Feb.14'42,p50). 

While the Calavo growers aren't wor- 
tying about disposing of this year’s 
crop, they see a much larger crop next 
vear and want to be prepared for all 
eventualities. Their interest was spurred 
by recent inquiries on possible use of 
avocado oil as a new vegetable shorten- 
ing and as a substitute for olive oil, 
especially in view of the cumulative 
reduction of imports and_ potential 


Milkweed has its adherents among 
Californians as a domestically-pro 
duced successor to Far Eastern rub 
ber, but there's still testing to do. 


shortages of some of the domestic oils 
@ What Researchers Say—Avocado 0 
has a digestibility coefficient of 93: 

which places it on a par with butt 
in that respect. Since it has plenty oi 
Vitamin D, enough to be classed as a 
protective against rickets, and hasn't 
the odor and unpleasant taste of many 
fish oils, it is well suited to displace 
them, Calavo researchers believe. 

In 1929, Calavo growers entered the 

byproduct field experimentally by pro 
ducing a preserved pulp of the fresh 
avocado for use as flavoring in ice cream 
and in bread-making. The pulp was 
kept frozen to prevent decay, was held 
in a solution of lemon juice or vinegar 
This product was soon replaced by the 
extracted oil, which was used most 
widely in bread-making, principally as 
a nutritional ingredient, but not as a 
shortening. 
@ As a Cosmetic Base—No great de 
mand was created or even promoted 
and the next cycle of development was 
not until 1934, when the oil came to 
the attention of essential oil dealers 
in England as a new base in the manu 
facture of cosmetics. 

Since the beginning of the war, there 
has been renewed interest in the United 
States both on the part of the manu 
facturers of cosmetics and California 
bakers (Avocado-Raisin-Nut Bread). Do 
mestic cosmetic houses have been in 
terested, primarily because of potential 
shortages of imported oil, plus the fact 
that these oils have risen in price to 
approximate more nearly the relativel 
high price of the avocado oil. 
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Tools Beget Tools 


Users of planers and 
presses, drills and lathes now 
are turning these machines to 
reproducing themselves. 


Bending every effort to obtain enough 

machine tools on which to pyramid the 
mountain of shells, guns, tanks, planes, 
and ships called for in 1942, the War 
Production Board is resorting to conver- 
sion and adaptation, just as it is in its 
over-all arms program. It is the only 
way anybody can see if 1942 is to meet 
the goal of twice as many machine tools 
as 1941’s $800,000,000 worth. 
e Conversion Examples—One unit of 
General Motors has switched die-mak- 
ing tools to produce several hundred big 
boring units. (A vertical lathe is called 
a boring mill; some of them take a 40-ft. 
cut in finishing battleship turrets, big 
generators, turbines.) Several other mu- 
nitions makers are building their own 
machine tools, not because they want 
to, but to hurry the job. 

A printing-press firm, having lost its 
40% export market, gladly converted to 
milling machines. It soon increased its 
payroll from 400 to 1,500, and is ship- 
ping $400,000 worth of goods monthly. 

Another concern, making textile ma- 
chines under restricted metal allow- 
ances, turned to grinding machines. It 
has orders for 200; more are coming in 
right along. 

A woodworking-machine producer has 
changed over to building grinders for 
gun machines. 

A company that made paper machin- 
ery now is producing turret lathes in 
one plant and has a contract for boring 
mills in another. 
¢ Competitive Worries — Machine-tool 
builders’ great stock in trade is long ex 
perience, each sticking close to one or 
two specialties. Naturally, they are 
mildly unhappy about these newcomers 
getting set as potential postwar com- 
petitors. ‘They particularly do not like 
the users of machine tools going into 
production of machine tools—can only 
hope that most of the “expedient” pro 
duction is less than first class, and that 
most of the newcomers ultimately will 
drop out. / 

Adaptation, like conversion, is a short 
cut to machine-tool volume. A pictur- 
esque example is the pulling in by WPB 
of some 600 stone planers east of the 
Rockies. These planers, particularly 
concentrated in Vermont and Indiana, 
work a vast output of granite and mar- 
ble grave memorials, construction blocks, 
and slabs of all kinds. Most of the plan- 
ers will be used to rough out big iron 
and steel castings although some of the 
machines are capable of doing fair fin- 
ishing work. 
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@ Recriminations—For months after 
lend-lease, the machine-tool industry 
showed a slower rise in production than 
ships, planes, tanks. ‘he industry was 
accused of lagging because it didn’t 
want a mushroom plant growth on its 
hands. Machine-tool builders answered 
that the government had never made 
clear what was wanted; that red tape 
on orders, especially British orders, took 
months to clear; that machines delivered 
to the production pool stood’ in it for 
weeks on end, unused. Some of the 
machines delivered to the special 500 
per-month bomber poo] never were used 
and finally were moved out. When 
OPM and SPAB jumped on the in 
dustry for not working more shifts, the 
answer was that balancing the parts diet 
of their assembly lines takes time. 

In his first report on machine tools 
since WPB was formed, Production 
Chief William Harrison says that 1941 
output was $840,000,000, that the rate 
is now $1,100,000.000, and that the 
requirement for 1942 of machine tools 
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MOBILE SHIELD 


A huge steel tunnel shield was sunk 
in the toe of Manhattan Island last 
week, and another went down across 
the East River in Brooklyn. These 
484,000-Ib. shields will be pushed 
horizontally toward Governor's Is- 


’ ee 


“and related metal working machinern 
is about $2,000,000,000 

e Figures Are Fallible—If Harrison h 
limited his statement to machine too 
many informed persons would challes 


his hope for $2.000.000.000 produc to} 
this year. They believe even the $54 
000,000 estimate for last year is ¢ 


high, and they doubt the possib 
of a 100% increase in 1942. But H 
rison included “related” machin 
which means metal presses, welding 
chines, etc. So he may be safe, dep 
ing on what he meant to include 
Roughly described, machine tool 
turning lathes, drill presses, planes 
milling machines, grinding machin 
and many combinations and variation 
of these five fundamental types (BW 
Mar.2°40,p28). 
@ Tools to Make Tools—xpansion 
machine-tool production is peculia 
cause it takes machine tools to bi 
machine tools. They are the only 
chanical creatures that can reprod 
themselves. A planer actually finis! 


land, to meet sometime before 1945 
One-third of the estimated 94,000 
tons of cast-iron to be used in con 
struction of the tunnel already is on 
hand or assured. The city expects that 
this vehicular tunnel will be of suffi 
cient importance to warrant prioritic 

on materials for completion 
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itself—that is, it planes its own bed on 
which the work slides. ‘Thus, to expand 
production ot machine tools, you must 
hold back machine tools from defense 
needs, and materials, too. 

In extreme emergency, ironical as it 
scems, you might curtail expansion of 
machine-tool output so as to get more 
machine tools for making planes. ‘That 
has already been considered, sans pub 
licity. And a day may come, near the 
top of our swing at the Axis chin, when 
not only expansion but production of 
machine tools may be slowed, and the 
machines that make machine _ tools 
turned to the production of end prod 
ucts. Nearly 100% of them are con- 
vertible to such purposes. 


Wine Is Wary 


Vintners, recalling the last 
war, shy away from hard liquor 
ties and seek to entrench their 
product as a grocery item. 


Remembering what happened to the 
wine industry in the last war, and mind- 
ful of recent government restrictions on 
distillers as well as of renewed activities 
of prohibitionists, vintners are now shy- 
ing away from any association with hard 
liquors. Instead, they seck to tie up with 
less vulnerable play ites in the food 
industry, so that wine will be firmly es- 
tablished as a grocery item—just in case 
the luxury-climination program should 
force out the liquor stores. 

Other big worries that came before 

the Wine Advisory Board at its annual 
meeting in San Francisco this week 
were wartime taxation, conservation and 
priorities, loss of export trade, and pos 
sible labor shortages. 
e Talking to the Women—At present 
the wine advertising psychology is di- 
rected chiefly at women, who buy 80% 
of the retail food purchases in the 
United States, and who, through their 
political pressure, were in large measure 
responsible for prohibition. For some 
time, the Advisory Board has been 
stressing wine as a complement of food, 
and it is expected that members will be 
urged to make the inseparability of wine 
from the meal table the theme of all 
public appeal for their products. 

During the past year some six million 
wine cooking recipe folders and booklets 
were distributed through retail stores, 
and a like number is planned for 1942. 
Display advertising for the coming year 
in national magazines, largely of woman 
interest, is expected to reach 43,000,000 
readers. 

@ Sales Show Decline—In spite of these 
maneuvers, sales during recent wecks 
have been falling off. November saw a 
sharp decrease in all markets. Apparent 
consumption for the month was 7,934,- 
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937 gal., representing a decline of 
15.04% from the corresponding period 
in 1940, due largely to the cancellation 
of coastwise shipping which resulted in 
the loss of Latin American markets and 
increased cost for eastern shipments 
made by rail. ‘Votal sales for California 
wine for the first eleven months of 1941 
were 80,547,224 gal. 

While some upward revision of taxes 
is expected, it is felt that the whole tax 
structure on alcoholic beverages already 
is approaching the point of diminishing 
returns. Conservation and priorities are 
prime subjects for speculation. While 
some members of the industry may be 

called upon to produce ethyl alcohol for 
military use, generally the conversion of 
wine is not anticipated. 

* Bottling Problem—Closures and pack- 
aging in particular are a matter of im 
mediate concern. Since both cork and 


metal for bottle caps are on the critical 
list, the industry is experimenting with 
plastics and other materials for sealing 


NETTED SPONGE 


With imports of sponges from the 
Mediterranean and Philippines cut 
off, and a blight causing serious dam- 
age to beds in our own southern 
waters, bidding for available supplies 
has hiked prices 200% to 500% over 
the 1940 price level. To relieve this 
shortage partially, a sponge pad, made 
from scrap and trimmings which were 
discarded formerly, is being manufac- 
tured by Schroeder & Tremayne, Inc., 
sponge importers of St. Louis. To re- 
move the coral deposits and sand with 
which sponge scrap is encrusted, 
Schroeder & Tremayne has developed 
a cleaning process which includes acid 
treatments, crushing, and washing, 
after which the clean, soft bits of 
sponge are encased in cotton mesh 
bags in the form of pads. The cloth 
covering gives the sponge shape and 
is said to provide extra friction which 
facilitates cleaning. 


bottles. Already a reduction in the 7), 
ber of wine-bottle sizes has been 0; 
dered, and a proposal is afoot in \\ ash 
ington to limit the industry to a ig] 
bottle. 

Gold and bronze labels, favored } 
the industry, are said to be out for th 
duration. Since the expensive plates \ised 
for printing such labels are not adapt 
able to color printing, means of attrac 
tively trade-marking products has b¢ 
come a problem. Packaging also offer 


difficulties, and experiments are at 
present being carried on with wood 
containers. 


@ One Way Out—If the packaging situa 
tion becomes too acute, California \int 
ners have decided to pass the whole prob 
lem over to castern distributors who are 
now bottling a large percentage of bulk. 
shipped wine. It is said that certain cast. 
ern jobbers, annoyed by the favor with 
which the “bottled-at-the-winery” slogan 
of certain brands is being received, 
would welcome such a contingency 
Meanwhile, California wine growers 
are supporting a state proposal to raise 
quality standards, already the world’s 
highest. New regulations to supersede 
present standards in effect for the past 
seven years are especially demanded to 
limit the sweetness for “dry” Sherry and 
“dry” Sauterne. 
@ Alien Question—Less of a problem 
than is generally supposed is the alien 
question, for many of the established 
firms have passed to the third or fourth 
generations. While the majority of the 
60.000 vear-around employees are cit 
zens, the horde of migratory workers 
employed during the crushing season 
inay require more surveillance, especially 
in the dry-wine zone along the restricted 
ivea of the coast. 


QUAKER PRINCIPLES 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Quaker-owned 
leather-belting concern, which refused 
Army orders in 1918, is again sticking 
by its doctrinal guns. ‘Thus it becomes 
this war's first industrial conscientious 
objector to the best knowledge of the 
Amny. 

The five active partners, all Friends, 
in the 239-year-old Philadelphia firm, 
turned the Quartermaster Corps down 
cold last week by refusing to quote 
prices on an order for belt cement, 
stating that the stuff was easily obtain- 
able in a dozen other places. 

Further, the firm sent out notices to 
all customers engaged in war-goods pro 
duction to please excuse it from supply- 
ing materials for direct military use. 
Should government needs become acute, 
or the business be drastically affected by 
the hands-off stand, the partners indi- 
cated they will talk it over. 

Ihe reply of Army contracting off- 
cers was polite but firm: there is no 
compulsion to fill government orders— 
vet. 
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“The Machine Age? 
I like it!” 


“Tark about dopes — you should’ve seen the e Telephone your local Comptometer Co. representa- 
Bone I had a blind date with last night! Seid he tive for a demonstration of “‘Comptometer Economy” 


on your specific figure-work problems . . . or to de- 


was an artist, and started talking about ‘the ; : as 
termine whether you are making the most efficient use 


, ’ ei 
machine age,’ and how awful it is. of your present Comptometer equipment. 


¢ “So after I got an earful, I said, ‘Look, Oscar! e Or, if you prefer, write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
I like the machine age! I’m no artist, | admit — Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 
but I sure can perform on a Model M Compt- 
ometer! And anybody who ever worked with a 
Comptometer would have a lot of respect for the 


machine age, believe me! 


* “‘T guess you never heard of the Keystroke- 
Censor? Well, I did! It’s an exclusive Compt- 
ometer feature that makes operating errors 
impossible — that’s all! And maybe you could’ve 
figured out how to eliminate all zeros on the 
answer dials, unless they’re part of the actual 
answer —like they’ve done on Model M 


Comptometers! 


* “ ‘Maybe the guy who first said “Comptometers 
handle more figure work in less time at lower C 0 Al a T ¢ he F T » f 
cost” wasn’t a poet — but, Toots, he sure knew O00. ©. ©. Ont. or”. 


what he was talking about!’ ” ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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More plants, more arms, more supplies—these are musts 
on America’s blueprint for victory. And to convert them quick- 
ly into tangible form, Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope is 
digging in on defense construction of every type. Here, on a 
power shovel, it excavates earth by the heaping bucketful 24 
hours a day. There, on a derrick, it hoists structural steel. 


Nearby it mixes concrete... installs machinery... handles 
scores of operations involved in mass production. 


Aided by Yellow Strand’s manageability, men can get 
the full work-capacity from cable-using equipment. Its strong, 
tough, drawn-to-order steel wires stand up under punishing 
overloads. Preforming adds limberness and high resistance to 
fatigue, resulting in longer life, fewer replacements, conserva- 
tion of vital steel. 


As prime movers on essential machines, Yellow Strand 
Wire Ropes and Slings are enlisted for the duration, serving 
Government and industry in a common cause. Never has it been 
so important to employ wire rope efficiently. You can make sure 
of doing this by calling on Broderick & Bascom engineers, 
branches or distributors for prompt and positive assistance. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories:St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS + PLANT ENGINEERS « ROAD BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS + MINERS + QUARRY OPERATORS oad OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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| Defense, Through Its Service to 


L. Edward Scriven, head of the War 
Production Board’s new Bureau of 
Field Operations, will consolidate 1u- 
merous local offices. 


WPB in the Field 


Local offices on priorities 
and contract distribution are 
consolidated under adminis- 
tration of newly created bureau. 


Consolidation of the War Production 


| Board’s local service offices on priorities 


and contract distribution is progressing 
city by city. It is an administrative 
move to give faster, more efficient sery- 
ice to concerns now busy on, or con- 
verting to, war work. 

e Administrative Change—Until merg- 


| ers are effected, the 45 priorities offices 


and 113 contract-distribution offices set 
up before abolition of the Office of 
Production Management have been in- 
structed to continue operation without 
interruption. As present offices are 
merged and new ofhces are established, 
a district manager will be put in charge, 
who will be directly responsible, in ad- 
ministrative matters, to a new Bureau 
of Field Operations, headed by L. Ed- 
ward Scriven, in the War Production 
Board’s Division of Industry Operations 
in Washington. 

Policy decisions concerning priorities 


| will continue to be made_ through 


WPB’s Bureau of Priorities in the Di 
vision of Industry Operations. Policy 
decisions with respect to subcontracting 
will continue to be made within WPB's 
Division of Production, to which the 
OPM’s Division of Contract Distribu 
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= was transferred when WPB was | 


* + anding Subcontracting—W alter H. 
Wheeler, former deputy director of the 
Contract Distribution Division, will re- 
main in charge of subcontracting activi- 
ties 

Mr. Scriven was formerly in charge 
of the priorities field offices. As head 
of the Bureau of Field Operations, he 
will report to James S. Knowlson, direc- 
tor of the Division of Industry Opera- 
tions. Prior to joining OPM’s Priorities 
Division in March, 1941, Mr. Scriven 
had been in England for two years, 
where he organized and managed a 
British subsidiary for the A. C. Nielsen 
Co., distribution-engineering consultants 
of Chicago. 


Nickelless Nickel 


Mints adopt program of 
substitution. New 5¢ piece will 
be half silver and half copper. 
Tin being taken from cent. | 


More nickels from less nickel posed | 

a problem for the U. S. mints, but they 
are meeting it just as industry is meeting 
the same problem—by making use of 
substitute materials and working around 
the clock. 
e Half Copper, Half Silver—All nickel 
is coming out of coins. As soon as the 
changeover can be made, the new 5¢ 
pieces will be one-half copper and one- 
half silver. For many years the nickel 
has been three-fourths copper and one- 
fourth nickel. On the basis of the 300,- 
000,000 nickels coined last year, the 
change will save 870,000 Ib. of pure 
nickel, enough to harden 16,000 tons of 
armor plate or sufficient for 1,000 heavy 
tanks. 

An equal amount of copper will be 
saved, which is also welcome. The silver 
will come from the vast pile of the white 
metal that now lies idle in the Treas- 
ury’s vaults—not that which backs silver 
certificates. 
® Costly to Government—The substitu- 
tion will cost the government plenty. 
It made a seigniorage of 4.8¢ on the 
old 5¢ piece, but will make only 1.2¢ 
on the new, though the intrinsic value 
of the new coin will still be low enough 
to prevent it from being melted for its | 
metal. 

The new coins will be identical in 
shape and size with the old but, with 
age, they will look more like old silver | 
coins. They can be used in telephones, | 
turnstiles, and most vending and coin- 
operated machines. A few machines will | 
reject them because of their different | 
alloy but there are still more than two | 
billion of the old nickels in circulation. 
|he mints have been given authority to 
experiment with various alloys in an | 
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“AND DON’T FORGET! 
PHILLIPS SCREWS 
COST LESS TO USE.” 


Less Fatigue e Power Driving e 
Fewer Operations = 50% Less 
Assembly Cost with Phillips Screws 


It’s less work to do more work 
with Phillips Recessed Head Screws! 

Let’s analyze that. Phillips Screws 
cling to the driver — giving the 
operator one free hand to steady 
the job. Snug contact between 
driver and recess means more effi- 
ciency — no strength wasted as 
when trying to hold blade driver in 
slotted head. That’s Jess work. 

Now: more work. Operators have 
higher output because, with no 


danger of driver slippage, power 
drivers can be used in more cases. 
Fewer operations, too: no pilot 
holes, no withdrawing crooked 
screws, no split screw heads, no 
burrs to file off. 

Phillips Screws are saving manu- 
facturers 50% in screwdriving time, 
which also means: assembling two 
parts for the price of one! 

Write to any of the firms listed 
below for further facts. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE YoU ZK AT LOWER COST) 


WOOD SCREWS + MACHINE SCREWS + SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
° SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


U.S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,840: 2,082,085; 
2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. 1. 
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“Marine Midland 
Trust Company 
introduced me” 


pine MIDLAND BANKS SERVE 39 COMMUN 
mA J 


NS 
MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
Vew dork 


BROXDWAY 


oT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What does a company’s peacetime 
production qualify it to make for the 
government in wartime? 

Here are sample answers to that 
question from companies that have 
found answers. They come from 
War Production Board information 
and from direct reports to Business 
Week. Widely known examples like 
that of the automobile industry are 
omitted. Company names are under 
censorship but these “conversions” 
from peace products to war products 
—selected as typical and obviously 


REACE PRODUCTS WAR PRODUCTS 


Advertising specialties Cartridge cases 


Agricultural imple- Shells 
ments 

Air conditioning Ship, plane and tank 
equipment parts; heating and 


cooling coils 
Brass shell boosters 
Cartridge cases 
Sub-machine guns 


Automatic pencils 

Automobile bumpers 

Automobile special- 
ties 

Beverage containers | Oxygen tanks for 
planes 

Torpedo parts 


Gun ring mounts 


Bicycles 
Bronze windows 


Builders’ supplies Shell caps 

Cans Cartridge box liners, 
torpedoes 

Carpets Gun barrels 


Automatic gun parts 

Metal fuse parts 

Turn-and-bank indica- 
tors, armament 
packing boxes 

Flyers’ kits 

Bomb and torpedo 


Cash registers 
Cigar lighters 
Clocks 


Coffee strainers 
Costume jewelry 


fuses 
Cutlery Bayonets 
Egg poachers Percussion caps 


Parachute flares 
Fiber containers 
Remote control 
equipment 
Camouflage nets 
Ammunition chests 


Electric fans 
Felt washers 
Fire alarm systems 


Fish nets 
Fishing tackle 


Guard rails Anchors 

Hair curlers Aircraft assembly 
clamps 

Hardware Detonating fuses 

Lawn mowers Hubs for tanks 

Linoleum Shell casings 

Mayonnaise Gun mount plates 

Metal signs Fuse boxes 

Oil burners Machine-gun parts 

Oil filters Incendiary bombs 


Made for Peace—Made for War 


far from exhaustive—are from actua 
experience. 

Just about the time that our wa 
effort got under way as a “defens: 
program,” Business Week found i: 
the Munitions Building in Washing 
ton a master file of 10,000 American 
plants cross-indexed to show what 
those that made certain products in 
peacetime might make for the Army 
in wartime (BW—Jun.1’40,p22). The 
conversion job which this list sam 
ples has grown far beyond the limits 
of any pre-war master file. 


PEACE PRODUCTS 


Oil well rods 
Orange squeezers 


WAR PRODUCTS 


Armor-piercing shot 
Bullet tools, gages 


Organs Ammunition boxes, 
test-tube stands 
Permanent-wave ma- Chests 
chines 
Phonographs Ammunition boxes 


Piston rings 
Plate glass 


Dummy fuses 

Machine-gun em- 
placements 

Shell machinery 

Shell machining work 


Printing equipment 
Quarry products 


Razors, blades Primers 

Roofing steel Base plates, shell 
casings 

Safes Gun mounts 

Sawmill machinery Gun carriages 

Screens Aircraft windows, 
fuses 

Shoes Field bags, first aid 
pouches, helmet 
linings 

Shoe machinery Ball projectiles, 37 
mm. guns 

Silverware Medical forceps 

Steel kitchen ensem- Anti-aircraft shells 

bles 

Stoves Ammunition boxes, 
powder cans 

Thermometers Shell boosters 

Tire chains Machine-gun forgings 

Toy trains Binnacles, naval gun 
sights, compasses 

Underwear Mosquito netting 


Primers and fuses 

Rifle parts 

Chronographs, fuse 
parts, timing instru- 
ments 

Airplane wing parts, 
carrying cases 

Cartridge holders 

Gages 


Vacuum cleaners 
Vending machines 
Watches 


Washing machines 


Wrenches 
Zippers 


attempt to evolve a new 5¢ piece which 
will not be ejected as “counterfeit’”’ by 
any machines. 

e Tin from Pennies—As a further con- 
servation measure, tin is being taken out 
of the cent and zinc substituted as a 
hardening alloy. This is expected to 
save some 50 tons of tin in the more 


| than a billion pennies that are minted 


every year. 

The demand for minor coins during 
the past year has far exceeded the ca- 
pacity of the three mints—Philadelphia, 
Denver, San Francisco—and they are 


| working 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 


Increased business activity and payment 
of the Army in cash are factors. The 
Treasury has to ration orders for new 
coins, and old ones are kept in circula- 
tion until they wear so much as to be 
unrecognizable. 

@ Can’t Expand Now—The mints would 
like to expand but can’t get addi- 
tional equipment. Recently the demand 
for subsidiary silver coins—10¢, 25¢, and 
50¢ pieces—has started to boom, and 
the mints also are called on to make 
coins for other nations in this hemi- 
sphere which used to get them from 
Europe. 
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The ability to fly higher than the enemy 
brings priceless combat advantages. To the bomb- 
er pilot “altitude” means freedom from anti-air- 
craft fire and the savage attacks of enemy pursuits. 
To the fighter pilot it means the all-important 
ability to strike his quarry from above — and at 
will. America already has the highest-flying 
bombers the world has ever known. Now it is 
getting the two highest-flying fighters: the Army’s 
Thunderbolt and the Navy’s Corsair. 

The heart of each of these fighters is its 
supercharged 2,000 horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
air-cooled engine. With this super-power, they 
can out-climb and overtake any existing enemy 
airplane, and still carry the blistering fire-power 
to deal with it. 

Airplane, engine and propeller manufacturers 
are going all-out in producing these two great 


airplanes. 1942 will see our Army and Navy 
equipped with increasing quantities of the finest 
high-altitude fighters in the world. 


* 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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TANK CARS are in the front line of this War, that must be Won 
TANK CARS carry fuels, foods, chemicals—All the essentials for Peace and War 


TANK CARS must be kept moving; shippers must get maximum use out of 
each and every tank car 


TANK CARS must be loaded—moved—unloaded— moved and loaded again 
every day, 7 days a week. We are at War! 


TANK CARS must be shipped by direct route « 
TANK CARS must not be used for storage purposes 


RI 


No customer should have even one TANK CAR in excess of ac- 
tual needs. Idle tank cars hold up some vitally urgent shipment 


of war material. 


neral American Transportation are fully aware 
e nation’s critical need for tank cars. There- 


‘it may be. 


yeneral Office 
knowledge to help you with your TANK 
sd to accept 
return of every car in 

will enable them to é 
re they are most urge 


ocate cars fo 
needed. 


Wire or phone us--or any @f the following district offices: 
New York - 50 West 50th Street + Columbus 5-3167 
Buffalo - 2008 Rand Building - Washington 1640 Tulsa - 
Cleveland - Terminal Tower Building - § 
Pittsburgh - Koppers Building 

St. Lovis - 915 Olive Street - 
Centralia - 224 South Elm Street - 


1 Bank Building » Raymond 8503 
Bank of Tulsa Building - L. D. 570 
5 Continental Building - L. D. 443 
Houstem ; Petroleum Building - L. D. 443 

+ 555 South Flower Street - Mutual 1414 
iJoseph Vance Building - Main 1212 


\ 
— . | on 


Keep TANK CARD Rpling-to Victowy” 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


pt se Centre ° Chicago, tlinois 
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U. S. on the Air 


Government plan to buy 
short-wave time inspires hope 
for paid programs here; radio 
will settle for a housecleaning. 


As far as the radio broadcasting busi- 
ness is concerned, the government giveth 
and the government taketh away. 

Fast on the heels of the report that 

the government was for the brst time 
going to shell out actual cash to pay for 
some of its etherizing activities by be- 
coming the one and only short-wave 
sponsor on 1] U.S. stations came the 
oficial order that time should be re- 
served this week on all big-time radio 
programs for speeches by Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 
@ No Complaint, But—Of course, it 
wasn't actually an order, and, of course, 
the broadcasters were glad to accommo- 
date Mr. Nelson, but the request served 
to remind the radio industry that it has 
been nominated as No. 1 propaganda 
medium and that it is serving in that ca- 
pacity without compensation. While ac- 
cepting federal programs and announce- 
ments galore—far more than they think 
consistent with good programming— 
broadcasters have watched  sad-eyed 
while printed media get government 
money for recruiting campaigns. What's 
worse, no individual broadcaster wants 
to complain about discrimination—not 
at least while the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission holds the power of 
life and death over every station in the 
country. 

First ray of hope that the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the broadcasting 
business might change, that Uncle Sam 
might become a cash patron instead of 
a mendicant at radio’s door, is supplied 
by the news that William J. Donovan, 
who heads the Office of the Coordinator 
of Information, is poised to buy up all 
the time on all privately-owned short- 
wave stations that beam programs to 
foreign countries. On top of that, OCI 
is prepared to increase their power to a 
gigantic 2,500,000 watts, and it pro- 
poses to underwrite the construction 
and operation of still more short-wave 
outlets. Already with Donovan’s bless- 
ing work is being rushed on a twelfth 
station, the $2,500,000 plant of Wesley 
I. Dunn, owner of KSFO, San Fran- 
cisco, which is slated to be the most 
powerful short-wave outlet in the world. 
eA Foot in the Door—Accustomed to 
looking for the fly in any government 
ointment, radio men find one big one 
in the Donovan plan—the threat of 
outright government operation and— 
eventually—ownership. Already, Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-American 
Affairs has proposed a government cor- 
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poration like the British Broadcasting 
Corp. to operate the short-wave stations. 
OIA is a powerful factor in the short- 
wave picture. Currently it has the short- 
wave stations hooked up in what’s called 
the Bronze Network and gets about all 
the free time it wants; and it would be 
sure to get at least a third of the time if 
the government buys it all. 

Bickering between the Donovan and 
the Rockefeller groups makes the out- 
come of the whole short-wave operation 
dubious, but broadcasters generally are 
hoping desperately that no outfit like 
the BBC is established. It would set too 
inviting a precedent for taking over the 
entire domestic broadcasting setup dur- 
ing and after the war. 

e No Audience Guarantee—The short- 
wave men like the idea of the govern- 
ment buying time to wipe out the red 
ink on their ledgers but they have one 
specific reservation about the project. 
They are afraid that the sponsor may 
find out that results won’t be up to ex- 


‘pectations, for the listening audience 


south of the border isn’t too well devel- 
oped yet. ‘The Rockefeller committee 
has been talking about getting 750,000 
short-wave receivers at a cost of about 
$12 each and selling them in Latin 
America at cost. Unless something like 
that is done, the short-wavers fear that 
Donovan may find he has bought a pig 
in a poke. 

Regardless of what reservations the in- 
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dustry has about the government’s shot. 
wave venture, the fact that somebody in 
Washington has at least thought ab: ut 
paying for some kind of radio time jis 
regarded as a hopeful sign. 

e Wanted: A Housecleaning—Much 1 
they would like cash for some of t\\¢ 
thousands of hours of radio time <e- 
voted to government programs ¢a.h 
week, the broadcasters would be will: 
to settle at present just for fewer p 
grams and a more regular procedure :n 
their placement. In short, what thy 
want is a housecleaning of the govern- 
ment’s ether activities. 

The job of bringing some order out 
of the chaos belongs to Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s Office of Facts and Figures. 
OFF now has two radio executives who 
are slated to tackle the task—William 8. 
Lewis, Columbia Broadcasting Systein 
vice-president, and Douglas Meservey, 
formerly assistant to the vice-presideut 
in charge of programs for the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

The federal government has never 
had a radio trafhe director. The jam 
was bad a year ago. It became worse 
when the defense rush got under way. 
Now the wartime clamor for free time 
has the industry pawing the air. 

An executive order handed down 
Jan. 16 designated OFF as clearing 
house for government broadcasting after 
the problem had received White House 
attention at various times for a year or 


CONTRA COSTA CANAL 


Almost completed, the ¢%-mile long 
Contra Costa Canal—a part of Cal- 
ifornia’s $170,000,000 Central Valley 
project—will soon be delivering fresh 
water taken from the Sacramento 


River at a point above the salt-water 
line, to farms and towns in the upper 
San Francisco Bay region where brack- 
ish water has been a problem to indus 
trial and agricultural interests. The up 
per portion of the canal, which carries 
350 sec. ft. of water, is in use. 
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more. All that time a tug of war had 
been going on among government 
agencies to land the radio traffic cop 
assignment. 

e Mostly “Requests”’—The cataloging 
job was tackled quickly, briskly by Lewis. 
Scattered among the maze of federal 
departments, bureaus, boards and other 
offshoots are countless little broadcast 
units. All of them clamor for time, but 
generally do it politely. Now and then 
someone comes along with what 
amounts to a demand for time from 
stations and networks, as well as regular 
reports on amount of time donated, but 
this is the exception. 

Regular users of free time have been 

Treasury, Agriculture, Justice, Civil 
Service, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, WPA, OPM, OCD, 
OEM, Selective Service, Labor, Internal 
Revenue, Interior, and Immigration—to 
name a few. 
e Taking Inventory—How much time 
they have consumed nobody knows. 
That’s what OFF is trying to find out. 
Nearly 700 stations are carrying the 
transcribed dramas based on Douglas 
Miller’s “You Can’t Do Business With 
Hitler.” All the nationwide networks 
are carrying copious amounts of govern- 
ment time, and scarcely a program gets 
over the air without some mention of 
bonds or recruiting. 

One guess puts an average of perhaps 
400 announcements a month on each 
of more than 800 stations. This, of 
course, does not include scheduled pro- 
grams. One broadcaster carried 1,700 
announcements in one month for the 
Treasury alone. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, placing time through the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, is 
said to have obtained 1,000,000 skilled 
workers through radio spots. 

@ Pooling the Networks—OFF has 
launched two other projects besides the 
cataloging job. It organized the first 
four-network series in history, and called 
it “This Is War.” The program started 
Feb. 14 and is heard on some 500 sta- 
tions. White House praise perhaps 
eased network discomfort over coupling 
i ae facilities into a single unit. 

ore important, OFF has held a 
series of meetings with broadcasting and 
advertising officials, along with govern- 
ment information and radio specialists. 
Thus the industry is given a chance to 
offer advice and voice its desires, 


ROADS FOR VANADIUM 


Chances now look pretty good for 
Colorado to get the road improvements 
designed to speed the flow of vanadium 
out of the upper Grand Canyon region 
(BW—Jan.3’42,p40). A major require- 
ment, approval of the War Department, 
was met when Secretary Stimson gave 
his O.K. The 178-mile project would 
serve mainly the towns of Uravan and 
Naturita. 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington's Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


@ Iron and Steel—Under a tighter alloca- 
tion program for steel plate, consumers 
must file each month Form PD-298, 
listing detailed requirements for the fol- 
lowing month, and must file by the 
seventh of each month PD-299, listing 
consumption, inventories, and receipts 
for that month and estimated needs for 
the next two months. Producers must 
report shipments by wire daily, weekly, 
and monthly, and must report each 
month scheduled shipments for the fol- 
lowing month on Forms PD-169 and 
169a. No orders for plate will be con- 
sidered which are not rated A-10 or 
better. 

Shot and bullet-core steel, according 
to Order M-21-f, may not be delivered 
after Mar. 1 except on an allocation 
order. Consumers must file monthly re- 
ports on Form PD-308, and producers 
must file PD-307 weekly. 

Changes have been made in the fol- 
lowing price schedules: No. 10, pig iron; 
No. 46, relaying rail; No. 49, resale of 
iron and steel products. 


@ Aluminum—Present allocation proced- 
ures on aluminum are coalesced into a 
single order, M-1-f. 


e Tungsten—After- May 1 no tungsten 
may be used in the manufacture of grind- 
ing wheels or gages, or coloring or coat- 
ing material for rubber, linoleum, or 
paper, according to Order M-29-b. Mean- 
while such use must be limited to 174% 
of the figure for the year ended June 
30, 1940. Tungsten may be used with- 
out limit in war orders, to meet safety 
regulations, and in the manufacture of 
corrosion-resisting and hard-facing ma- 
terials, alloy steels, cemented carbide 
tools, electric light filaments, and cer- 
tain other listed uses. Quarterly con- 
sumption for other uses must be reduced 
to 174% of the base year. 


@ Petroleum Products—Changes have 
been made in petroleum conservation 
Order M-68 and Price Schedule 88. 


@ Rubber—Unvulcanized scrap rubber 
compounds are exempted from the rub- 
ber conservation order, M-15-b, by an 
amendment making this material avail- 
able for nonessential uses. Minor changes 
have been made in the tire-rationing 
order, M-15-c. 


@ Graphite—Use of Madagascar flake 
graphite is forbidden by M-61 for any- 
thing except the manufacture of ¢rucibles 
specifically authorized by WPB. Crucible 
makers must apply monthly to WPB for 
authorization on Forms PD-303-a and 
PD-303-b. 


© Textiles—Formalizing the Dec. 12 tele- 
graphic order, Order M-94 requires that 
all shearlings capable of meeting military 
specifications be used only for war or- 
} 0 Possessors of shearlings not meet- 


ing specifications or moutons processed 
prior to Dec. 12 may apply to WPB for 
exemption, The order prohibits the pull 
ing of wool from any freshly flayed or 
salted sheepskin when the wool is 2 in. 
or less long and has a Bradford wool 
count of 48 and up. 

Price ceilings on rayon hosiery are be- 
ing prepared by OPA. 

Amendment of the burlap order, M-47, 
exempts from quota restrictions bags for 
wool, peanut seed, and seed potatoes. 

Duck manufacturers have been granted 
until Apr. 1 to fill orders for enameling 
duck placed before Jan. 15. 

The silk price schedule, No. 14, has 
been revoked. 


@Automobiles—List of those eligible to 
buy new cars follows the tire eligibility 
list except for addition of farmers with- 
out other means of transport, defense 
workers, taxi operators, traveling sales- 
men for essential goods, and persons 
making wholesale deliveries of news- 


papers. 

Order L-1-d requires that manufactur- 
ers, distributors, and sellers of trucks 
report inventories on Forms R-2(4-7. 


@ Musical Instruments—Manufacturers 
of musical instruments containing less 
than 10% by weight of iron, steel, mag 
nesium, aluminum, nickel, chromium, 
rubber, copper, tin, lead, zinc, phenol 
formaldehyde plastics, neoprene, and 
cork, are permitted during the period 
Mar. 1-June 1 to use such materials up 
to 75% of the 1940 rate. Where critical 
content is 10%-25%, use of critical ma- 
terials must be cut to 65% of 1940, and 
use in other instruments is cut in half. 
The same rules apply to accessories, but 
use of critical materials in spare parts 
need only be cut to 75%. 


© Light Planes—Sale of airplanes under 
500 hp. is forbidden by Order L-48 ex- 
cept on war orders or for the Civil Air 
Patrol, Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
or for State Guard units. Aluminum 
content of airframes is restricted to 
18% if ribs are made of aluminum, to 
12% otherwise, and after Sept. 1 to 12% 
in any Case. 


© Enforcement—OPA has obtained fed- 
eral grand jury indictments against the 
LaSalle Motor Sales Corp., of Boonville, 
Ind., charging violation of tire-rationing 
regulations. 


@ Other Priority Actions—Manufactur- 
ing ,jewelers are prohibited by Order 
M-43-a from melting or processing any 
tin or tin-bearing material in their pos- 
session. . . . The following orders, due 
to expire, have been extended: L-20, 
estleghiets M-57, tung oil; P-38, radio- 
sondes. . . . Changes have been made in 
the following orders: M-9-a, copper; P-58, 
South American copper mines; P-29, 
health supplies. 
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Noise in a crane is a sure sign of 
friction and unnecessary wear. Only 
when acrane operates quietly do you 
get years and years of service with 
miaimum outlay for maintenance 
and repairs. When you order a 
crane, specify a quiet crane—a 
Whiting crane. 

The exceptionally long life attained 
by Whiting cranes is not just an 
accident. It is the result of years of 


Rotating Axle Bearings reduce 
noise and wear in WHITING CRANES 


Two rugged 
roller bearings 
keep the wheel 
in perfect align- 
ment, thus re- 
ducing friction, 
noise, and wear. 


design experience and specialized 
attention to the detailed construc- 
tion of every vital point. Whiting 
cranes are designed and built to last. 

The herringbone gears used in 
Whiting cranes are precision - cut 
for perfect mesh. They are kept 
accurately in alignment by heavy 
duty anti-friction roller bearings. 
Rotating axle bearings and flexible 
couplings reduce wear and add 
years of life. 

Quiet Whiting Cranes are avail- 
able in capacities from one to 400 
tons, also electric hoists, 4% to 71% 
tons. Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. Builders 
of quality cranes for over fifty years. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
‘How to Write a 
Traveling Crane Specification” 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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Down to Business 


Parliamentary maneuvers in 
Britain and Canada signalize an 
awakening to size of the job that 
confronts the United Nations. 


The full seriousness of the task con- 
fronting the United Nations if they are 
to win this war is now beginning to 
dawn upon more than a few realists in 
each of the countries. 

Canada’s parliament met in secret 
session this week—the second time in 
history that the press and the publi 
were banned. ‘Technically, the debate 
was confined to questions of war sup 
plies. Actually, it is generally known 
that Ottawa has become alarmed over 
the defense of its West Coast. 


A Foray in the North? 


With Singapore gone, the defense of 
the Indies hinging on the doubtful abil 
ity of the United Nations to get enough 
supplies to Java in time, and all India 
protected only by the puny defenses of 
Burma, Canada knows that it may not 

| be long until Japan can spare the ships 

| and the men for a foray in the north- 
which is as likely to be aimed at Alaska 
and Canada as it is at Soviet Siberia. 
Canada’s parliament decided the time 
had come when they should be told just 
what the government planned to do to 
defend the Pacific Coast—alone, and in 
collaboration with the United States. 

Britain’s parliamentary action was fat 
more spectacular. In two drastic shake 
ups, Prime Minister Churchill ousted 
Conservative cabinet members who had 
been under attack for months because 

| of their ties with the old Chamberlain 
appeasement group, and replaced them 
| with younger Liberals and Labor repre- 
| sentatives, outstanding among whom is 
‘Sir Stafford Cripps (page 14), for the 
last two years Ambassador to Moscow. 


Questions of Administration 
There were several reasons for the 
shakeup in London: Churchill, like 
Roosevelt, has long been bitterly criti 
cized for not delegating more responsi 
bility to others. In his first cabinet 
| shakeup two weeks ago, he partially cor 
| rected this by appointing Lord Beaver 
| brook Minister of Production, with pow 
| ers paralleling those of Donald Nelson. 
| But when it became apparent that 
| Churchill intended to serd Beaverbrook 
to Washington as coordinator of the 
British-U. S. production effort and to 
do most of the administering himself, 
the protests were so loud the Prime 
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Minister named the popular and able 
Capt. Oliver Lyttelton—formerly head 
of the Board of Trade and recently Brit 
ain’s roving minister to the Middle East 
—to man the new Production Ministry 
(page 36). 

It is significant that the Prime Min- 
ister still saved for himself the portfolio 
of the Ministry of Defense which, as 


one shrewd critic pointed out, leaves him | 
with as much authority in this line as | 


Roosevelt and so able to negotiate with 


the President on equal terms. ‘To retain | 
this authority, Churchill relinquished | 
some of his political responsibilities by | 


making Clement Attlee Deputy Prime 
Minister. 


Public Speaks Its Mind 


The British public at times during 
the last two years has turbulently regis 
tered its disapproval of the country’s 
war effort. 

But when Singapore fell, and the 
Nazis turned a Libyan retreat by the 
British into a near-rout, and German 
naval vessels escaped from French ports 
through the Straits of Dover, Churchill 
could no longer resist the demand for 
changes in the High Command. More 
will come later this year, but the ap- 
pointment of the radical Sir Stafford 
Cripps to the tight little War Cabinet, 
and of Sir James Grigg, a little-known 
career man in the civil service, to be 
Secretary of War, indicates the way the 
tide is turning. 

The military crisis in the Far East, 
precipitated by the successful Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the fall of 
Singapore, is forcing a showdown in 
London on the question of India’s fu- 
ture dominion status. 

The tipoff on the inner struggle that 
is taking place in New Delhi came from 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek when he | 


appealed to the United Nations, after 


visiting Indian leaders, to “give India | 


something to fight for.” 
Submarine vs. Refinery 


One of the most significant develop- | 


ments of the week was the shoot-and- 
run attack on a California oil refinery 
by a Japanese submarine. ‘Though little 
damage was done this time, it confirms 
recent indications of Axis awareness that 
this war, like the last, may yet be won 
by the side that controls the oil nearest 
the base of operations (BW—Feb.21'42, 
p42). 

In just 12 weeks, Tokyo has come 
alarmingly near depriving the United 
Nations of their entire Far Eastern oil 
sources. If Germany’s next thrust is 
toward the Middle East—and if Berlin 
is successful in grabbing Iran, the 
United Nations will be forced to rely 
on supplies from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, hauled thousands of miles across 
oceans which they are unable to free 
of Axis raiders. This is the nfost seri- 
ous threat of the next few months. 
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{[ Another advertisement telling how different American industries are speeding up wartime production } 


deve git te sttclth it 


TO WIN THE WAR 


Taylor Instruments 
are helping fill America’s 


wartime rubber needs 


MERICA needs rubber enough to go 
round. We've got to stretch our 
national stock of rubber, because the 
war has already cut us off from 97% of 
our normal rubber supply. We need rub- 
ber to fight this modern war. 

To make sure we get it, America’s 
great rubber industry is relying on 
Taylor temperature and pressure control 
instruments to do the vast job faster and 
better. Taylor Instruments insure preci- 
sion exactness—automatically safeguard 
complicated operations—speed up the 
whole involved process. They are vital ne- 
cessities to our wartime rubber program. 

Here’s some war work Taylor Instru- 
ments are doing. They help produce: 


BETTER NATURAL RUBBER... 

Within the next few months, production 
of U.S. Signal Corps assault wire will be 
stepped up 300%. This latex-covered 
copper wire, so fine that one man can 
carry % of a mile of it, is used to lay 
battiefront communication lines. it must 
be tough, sturdy, micrometer-exact in 
size, 100% reliable. It is cured by spe- 
cially designed equipment completely 
controlled by Taylor Instruments. 

Bomber fires, like the 8-foot, 1000- 
pound giants on the 82-ton Douglas B-19 
planes, have to be cured precisely right 
to stand the terrific impact of landing. 
They are now out of the experimental 
stage, in full production. Taylor coordi- 
nated control systems govern the exact 
curing process that gives them strength. 


Gas mask production has jumped to mil- 
lions of masks per year. The face-cover- 
ing part, molded in one piece, can now 
be produced on a 24-hour schedule with 
the help of Taylor Fiex-O-Timers to con- 
trol the sequence of operations. 
Rubber-lined, leak-proof gas tanks for 
planes, scarcely known a few months ago, 
are now produced by thousands. Taylor 
Instruments are continuously being 
added to help increase this output. 


BETTER SYNTHETIC RUBBER... 
A large part of all synthetic rubber pro- 
duction is controlied by Taylor Instru- 
ments. Fact is, synthetic rubber could no 
be produced without the close contro! in- 
sured by such instruments. The first syn- 
thetic’ pilot plants" were Taylor-equipped 
—the tremendous commercial plants use 
Taylor Instruments. They will help boost 
synthetic rubber production from 40,000 
tons last year to the 600,000-ton yearly 
total America must achieve. 


BETTER “RECLAIM” RUBBER... 


The production of “reclaim” rubber has 
almost doubled—skyrocketing from 
200,000 to 350,000 tons annually in 
two years. It will keep on rising, be- 
cause Taylor Instruments help assure the 
exact time and temperature schedules 
of “reclaim” de-vulcanizing processes. 


With the help of Taylor Instruments, 
every American industry can be geared 
to the “go” that will win the war. Taylor 
Instruments will help you produce more, 
produce better, save time, and save 
manpower. All through industry, Taylor 
Instruments have given faithful service 
for years. Depend on them in these war 
times. Depend on the “know how” of 
Taylor engineers to show you how to 
squeeze the last vital ounce of efficiency 
from yourexisting production equipment. 
Your country needs producers —that’s 
why you need Taylor Instruments. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y., 
and Toronto, Canada. Makers of the fa 
mous “Not 1 but 5” Fulscope Controllers. 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW ond LEVEL ae) 
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Britain Standardizes—Warily 


War shortages and the demand for war production have 
cut down Britain’s variety of goods in some lines, wiped out 
some brands, but her heart hasn't been in it. 


With a great deal of ballyhoo, Brit- 
ain put on the market last month its 
first “utility suits” for women. 

They are a war product, intended to 

standardize quality for the consumer and 
to create economies for the manufac- 
turer. But the British. government has 
spent the intervening month advertising 
to the public that “style has not been 
standardized,” and that the government 
has no intention of forcing the public 
gradually to adopt what would virtually 
be a civilian uniform. Britain, the ad- 
vertisements emphasize, has merely in- 
troduced a line of standard fabrics, 
which are controlled both as to selling 
price and manufacturers’ profit. 
e Typical Measure—This is typical of 
most of Britain’s wartime efforts at 
paws standardization. Two and a 
valf years of war—including a Dunker- 
que, two months of terrific air blitzing 
by the Germans, and the catastrophe of 
Singapore—have not wiped out the Eng- 
lishman’s traditional individualism. 

He's had a single kind of gasoline 
(Pool Petrol) since the outbreak of the 
war but this hasn’t bothered him much 
because his rations are barely eight gal- 
lons a month—not enough to bicker 
about. 

He tried one-price, one-brand mar- 

garine, vetoed it after a six-months’ trial, 
but finally went back to a thoroughly 
standardized margarine when the gov- 
ernment warned him—after the fall of 
Denmark and Holland—that it was this 
or nothing. Frightening losses of tank- 
ers carrying vegetable oil to England 
really put the plan across. 
e Building Materials, Too—The blitz 
also did a job on the construction indus- 
tries. After the black summer of 1940, 
the 850 brick manufacturers in the 
country were told immediately to make 
only two specified sizes, instead of the 
17 different types made up to then. On 
account of the acute shortage of timber, 
a new standard specification for doors 
was issued. And the wartime Machine 
Tool Control was ordered to make all 
tools to standard specifications and fill 
no orders for special sizes. 

But, on the whole, Britain’s progress 
with product standardization has been 
no more spectacular than might be ex- 
pected from a nation that never suc- 
ceeded—despite all its opportunities—in 
becoming an important factor in the 
world automobile market, and all be- 
cause the British manufacturer could 
never decide on few enough models to 
put into mass production. 

e@ “Pool Petrol’ —To Americans, faced 
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in the last few weeks with the renewed 
threat of a gasoline shortage along the 
East Coast, it is of special interest that 
it was gasoline that became Britain’s 
first wartime standardized product. 

For “gas,” the British, unlike Ameri- 
cans, are entirely dependent on imports. 
Long before the war started, London 
had drawn up plans to ration it. As soon 
as war broke, all gasoline distributors 
were ordered to pool their supplies, and 
to offer only one grade to the public. 
By Sept. 16, 1939, actual rationing was 
in operation. “High test,” “‘anti-knock,” 
and “ethyl” gave way to “Pool Petrol,” 
and newspapers carried big advertise- 
ments by most of the oil companies an- 
nouncing that, for the duration of the 
war, they would all sell a single grade. 
Actually, the rationing program cut 
their civilian business first to two-thirds 
the prewar level and then, after Dun- 
kerque, to less than half of peacetime 
levels. But the war demands of the gov- 
ernment far more than balanced these 
losses. 

e@ Fewer Gas Stations—A plan to pool 
lubricating oil as well as gasoline was 
dropped after a few months because of 
pressure from the companies. But noth- 
ing was allowed to stand in the way 
when London needed manpower from 
the service stations. Hundreds of them 
were ordered to close and, since they 
were all selling exactly the same kind of 
gasoline at a uniform price, officials took 
the opportunity to rationalize the dis- 
tribution setup by cutting out duplicat- 
ing facilities at crossroads and along 
Britain’s Main Streets. 

@ Foods Affected—London’s first spec- 
tacular move to standardize products in 
the food field came in October, 1939 
when the Ministry of Food took full 
control of the margarine and cooking-fat 
industry. 

As in the case of oil and gasoline, 
though to a slightly lesser extent, Brit- 
ain depends on imports for its butter, 
margarine, and lard. Butter came from 
New Zealand, Denmark, and Holland. 
Margarine was made at home from vege- 
table oils brought from the Far East and 
Africa. It was therefore comparativel 
easy to control the business by control- 
ling imports. Also, more than 80% of 
the country’s margarine is made by one 
big company—the Unilever concern. 

@ One-Brand Margarine—Food manu- 
facturers, anxiously watching for the 
first signs of drastic wartime changes, 
began to look for the worst when the 
Ministry of Food virtually took over the 
industry, ordered that, for the duration, 


PREVIEW FROM BRITAIN 
IV. STANDARDIZATION 


Does war force a country to 
standardize its products? Are we in 
for one-color, one-style suits, shoes, 
and shirts? Will the war bride 
have no choice but a V-model re- 
frigerator, V-model toaster, and a 
V-model bedroom set? 

British experience says no. But 
here is one point at which stand- 
ardized, mass-production America 
may find the experience of the 
stubbornly-individual British an 
incomplete lesson in what can 
happen here as war absorbs more 
and more of the men, machines, 
and materials that have been de- 
voted to serving the diversified 
peacetime wants of our people. 

What Britain has done—and 
balked at doing—in standardiza- 
tion is told here as the fourth of a 
series of articles based on informa- 
tion from Business Week’s Lon- 
don office on what Britain can 
show us about the problems and 
results of converting business to 
production for total war. 

Previous articles in the series in- 
clude: “War ‘Concentrates’ Indus- 
try” (BW—Dec.20’41,p30), “Brit- 
ain Under Price Control’”” (BW— 
Jan.10°42,p34), and “John Bull’s 
Rations” (BW —Jan.31’42,p34). 
More will follow in early issues. 


all margarine and cooking fat be manu- 
factured to one standard and sold in a 
plain wrapper. It looked as though all 
individual brands might be doomed. 

Results were encouraging, as far as 
the government was concerned. Produc- 
tion soared, without any comparable in- 
crease in the cost of raw materials, which 
were simply spread over a greater output 
of a medium-quality product. Handling 
was simplified because there were no 
longer a dozen different brands to keep 

, Stocked, and the price was the same 
everywhere. 

e Plan Fails—But the scheme was a 
failure: (1) because the supply crisis 
did not become as serious as Se been 
expected, and (2) because the officials 
made the mistake of setting the price of 
the single quality margarine too high for 
the mass market. Within six weeks, the 
“national margarine” plan was dropped 
and most of the old trade names reap- 
peared on the market. Prices varied ac- 
cordingly to quality and were only 
loosely controlled by the government. 
Proprietary manufacturers relaxed and 
went about their business. 

Actually, their problem had not been 
solved. April, 1940, brought the Ger- 
man occupation of Denmark, and May 
the invasion of Holland—Britain’s two 
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® The Evening Bulletin started some- 
thing big by working out this new plan 
for selling Defense Stamps. But credit 
for success of the plan really goes to 
the young Americans who deliver The 
Bulletin to Philadelphia homes. They 
were the first newspaper boys who 
volunteered to sell and deliver Defense 
Stamps. They set the example. 


Thousands of people wanted Defense 
Stamps — and there were millions to 
sell. When The Bulletin Newspaper 
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HOW FAR A DIME CAN ROLL! 


@ It took just one plan and a bunch of Bulletin Newspaper Boys to 


start an endless stream of dimes rolling to the U. S. Treasury Department 
for Defense Stamps. ® What The Bulletin Boys did first in Philadelphia, 
newspaper boys all over the country are now doing. They have taken on 


the extra job of selling and delivering Defense Stamps. As a result. 


millions more* Defense Dimes are rolling in from all over the country. 


Boys became the link between buyer 
and seller — sales began to zoom. 


For 37 consecutive years The Bulletin 
has stood No. 1 in Philadelphia. 
Through the years it has been the favor- 
ite meeting place for buyer and seller in 
the market. Today The Bulletin carries 
43% more local display advertising 
and 73% more national display adver- 
tising than any other daily newspaper 
in the market (exclusive of classifica- 
tions not acceptable to The Bulletin). 


* NOTE TO BUSINESS WEEK 


At the last possible minute, before 
press-time, please insert the total num- 
ber of Defense Stamps sold by News- 
paper Boys all over the country. 


121,443,729 | 


It is a gigantic figure . .. and a tremen- 
dous tribute to the patriotism and 
energy of those young men who deliver 
our newspapers every day. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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greatest butter suppliers. By June, 
France collapsed, Britain was threatened 
with an all-out blitz by air, and ship 
routes to all parts of the world were 
open to attack. 

e Try Again—For the second time, mar- 
garine manufacturers abandoned their 
proprietary products but this time it was 
ona “voluntary” basis. At least, the gov- 
ernment—with full control of raw-mate- 
rials imports—“‘suggested” that they do 
the job themselves in the way that 
would come nearest meeting the com- 
plaints against the first trial. Details are 
interesting for the example they suggest 
to other industries—both in Britain and 
the United States. 

All resources for the entire industry 
were pooled in this second trial. All 
brand names were dropped. But in- 
stead of making a single grade of mar- 
garine, the voluntary pool agreed on two 
grades—“‘standard” to sell at the custo- 
mary five pence a pound to the cheap 
market, and “special’” to sell at nine 
pence for the higher class market. Stand- 
ards were set for each type, and both 
qualities contained Vitamins A and D. 

In addition, a selling organization, 
Marcom Ltd., was formed to represent 
the entire industry and to act as selling 
agent to the Ministry of Food, which is 
now the country’s biggest buyer. 

The big margarine companies con- 
tinue to advertise and to run an advice 
campaign on the most economical use 
of their product. ‘Their business is up. 
Their main worry is not selling, but ac- 
quiring the ingredients for margarine. 
e@ Other Plans Modest—Most other ef- 
forts at standardizing food products 
have not been spectacular. 

A pooling plan for tea was never en- 
forced because of the public’s deter- 
mined demand for special blends. 

The Milk Powder Pool Ltd. was 
formed in November, 1941 to act as the 
Ministry of Food’s agent for the distri- 
bution of milk powder which was more 
or less standardized at the same time. 

In February, 1941, a standard wheat- 
meal loaf of bread prepared from flour 
of 85% extraction (compared with 7 
for the ordinary white loaf) was put on 
the market to (1) economize on ship- 
ping space, and (2) improve public 
health. But it was unpopular with bak- 
ers and even after intensive advertising 
by the Ministry of Food, the “standard 
loaf” accounted for less than 30% of 
the bread sales in London. 

e@ Even Candy Bars—By October of last 
year, standardization hit the candy in- 
dustry. Britain’s 800 candy manufac- 
turers were ordered to cut the number 
of lines they carried and to submit their 
secret recipes to a committee of experts 
in the Ministry of Food to be pruned 
and then price- fixed. As a result, of 300 
different types of candy produced before 
the war, only 20 were left by the end of 
last year and this is likely to be further 
reduced, for last month the government 
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The British remember Captain Oliver 


Lyttleton, included in Churchill's 
new war cabinet last week, as the vig- 
orous head of the Board of Trade 
who, during the early days of the war, 
gave England a single grade of “stand- 
ard” gasoline, forced manufacturers of 
margarine to abandon their individual 
brands and sell only a single, govern- 
ment-regulated product. He also 
paved the way for the rationing- and 
price-control plans which regulate all 
British retail trade today. 


decreed that 90% of all future produc- 
tion must be in the cheaper types. 

e Standard Soup—One potentially sig- 
nificant development in the food field 
came along late last year when London’s 
Food Ministry set up rigid standards— 
both as to sizes and contents—for five 
types of soup for use in emergency feed- 
ing stations throughout the country and 
for distribution to air raid shelters. ‘The 
cans are all marked with the Ministry of 
Food label and do not carry the name 
of the manufacturer. But the goods have 
proved so popular that individual manu- 
facturers have asked to be allowed to 


produce some of each type under their 


own brand names for the general mar- 
ket. Emergency distribution by the 
Food Ministry is now on such a large 
scale that any standardized products it 
creates are bound to make a profound 
impression on the whole British market. 
e@ Lend-Lease a Problem—Brand-marked 
lend-lease foods are causing British man- 
ufacturers plenty of worry. When the 
first of these American items were of- 
fered on the market last November, 
such products as Spam and Treet and 
Columbia River salmon made an imme- 
diate hit with the British. They already 
threaten to take the place of some old- 
line British products. 

This problem is behind discussions 
now taking place in Washington be- 


tween British and American authorit ¢s. 
The Americans have already decidec to 
put a special label on all lend- ise 
goods going to Britain (BW—Feb.14 }2 
Cover). The British would like to m.ke 
that the sole trade label on lend-lc ise 
foods, just as the Ministry of Food 1a}¢! 
now replaces all private labels on sim \ar 
domestic business. 
@ Utility Clothing—Next to this hand /\/ 
of food products, clothing is Britain's 
most striking job of standardization 
“Utility clothing” was first planned 
last September when the government 
set up a Directorate of Civilian Clothing 
to establish standards for “‘utility clot})” 
and see that materials for fixed quanti 
ties of it were provided when raw mat 
rials were allocated. Standardized work 
clothing—coveralls, cheap cotton slacks, 
and a denim-like overall and jacket~ 
were on the market in a short time. By 
January of this year, women’s tailore: 
suits of “utility” tweed were on sale, 
and the first men’s suits made from the 
new “utility” cloth had been promised 
for February sale. 
@ How Plan Works—Outside of work 
clothes, the so-called utility clothing is 
not as standardized as many people ex 
pected. Actually, only the cloth is stand- 
ardized, and this only to the extent that 
it must contain fixed proportions ot 
wool and sell at controlled prices which 
limit the margin of profit from manu- 
facturer all the way to retailer. There is 
no limit on the number of colors or 
the variety of pattern except as profit 
margins forbid extremes of either. 
e@ Style Not Standardized—Britain ve 
hemently denies that style is being 
standardized. Nevertheless Britain is 
working steadily toward standardized 
garments of all kinds. For the nine 
months ending in May, 30% of the 
country’s wool supply will go to manu 
facturers of utility fabrics, and only 15° 
for general purposes (the balance is mn 
sorbed by the army or for other house- 
hold items). A full 20% of other tex- 
tile materials is allocated for utility 
items; and 9% for general purposes. 
Quota of knitted material for utility 
items is double that for general use. 
e Sizes Not Standardized—For Britain, 
this trend toward standardization in the 
clothing field is especially significant, 
because the British, despite being lead- 
ers in the production of all kinds of 
textiles, never, before the war, could so 
much as agree on a system of standard 
sizes for men’s or women’s garments. 
Marks & Spencer, one of the largest 
chains in Britain, pioneered in this field 
only a few years ago when, in searching 
for distribution economies, it hit on the 
idea of importing women’s inexpensive 
dresses from the United States and sell- 
ing them by sizes which did not vary 
from garment to garment. The idea 
took hold and the company ultimately 
placed such large orders based on the 
same size schedule that a few British 
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THE HOME comany 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT «© DECEMBER 31, 1941 


Admitted Assets 
Cash in Banks and Trust aguas oe « « « « « SRR 


Bonds and Stocks. .. . we ee ee ee 
First Mortgage Loans . . ...... 22s. 365,492.00 
Real Estate ... » a ata 3,841,678.13 


Premiums ar ae fei us 90 dome pa a eee 8,257,964.53 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid EE Se ae 1,512,109.67 
ee EO ae ee ee ae ee ee ee 218,518.25 


$123,976,772.11 
Liabilities 

Capital Stock . . . . . . ~. - se «© + « © « = $15,000,000.00 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ .  59,351,273.00 

SP are ae ee ee ee 9,658,743.00 

Reserve for Taxes. . . eee en 2,350,000.00 

Reserve for Miscellaneous eins a 6 dae a 667,419.82 

Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . . . . . 127,883.25 
Reserve to Adjust Security Valuations. . . . .. . 531,600.00 * 

(8 oo) ee 

$123,976,772.11 


*Represents the difference between total values carried in Assets for all Bonds and Stocks 
owned on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners and total 
values based on December 31, 1941 actual market quotations. 

Securities carried at $3,126,823.00 and cash $50,000.00 in the above Statement are 
deposited as required by law. 


aa Directors —> 
Lewis L. CLARKE WituiaM S. Gray CuarLes G. MEYER WituiaM L. DeBost 
WILFRED KuRTH Epwin A. BAYLES Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER Rospert GOELET 
HERBERT P. HOWELL Mortimer N. BUCKNER Frank E. PARKHURST 
GEORGE McANENY Guy Cary Harowp V. SMITH Harvey D. Gipson 
+ $$ + 


FIRE *- AUTOMOBILE * MARINE and ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 


STRENGTH . REPUTATION ° SERVICE 


RED CROSS WAR FUND—Y/ you can’t go... Give! 
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Miles Up_ 
Miles Do 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
EQUIPMENT WORKS 
FOR U.S. VICTORY 


nH xb 


A-C PRODUCTS HELP TO BU 
STRATO-BOMBERS AND FIGHTE 
_..PROBE THE EARTH 10,000 
FEET DOWN FOR DEFENSE ¢ 


This Sky Fighter is carri 
more than 6 miles up on wi 
built with the help of Al 
Chalmers equipment. 


—— into the stratosphere...or bor- | Withthisbroad background, Allis-Chalm 
ingintothe bowelsoftheearth—wemake __ is able to offer you an unusual Cooperati 
equipment to help Americans do both! Engineering Service. Our engineers 3 
Butconqueringthethinairandhardearth yours, working in close cooperation, st 
are only two examples of how Allis-Chal- your equipment problems from the vie 
mers equipment is working for American _ point of your entire production process. 
victory. Actually— we make more than 1600 Asa result, you are sure the machinery) 
different kinds of capital goods which help — buy from Allis-Chalmers will work: harm 
U.S.A. industry and agriculture maintain —_ ously with all your other equipment. 
Assembling huge Allis-Chalmers production at full capacity. We know you'll be interested to get f 
steam turbine built to increase Backed by 91 years’ experience, these 1600 _— details of this unique engineering service. 
power for war production. products today reach into every industry. ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WI % 


CALL © ALLEN 


IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 


ENGINES AND 
CONDENSERS 


DEFENSE NEW 


Thousands of Tons of Syntheti: 
ber a year by 1943—that’s t] 
U.S.A.’s important rubber 
In the synthetic plants 
rich, Goodyear, and Firest 
cations in key processes are ben 
to Allis-Chalmers transf 
and starters. 


Millions of pounds mor 
were added to the nation 
pacity when the Alumin 
America recently started 
electric power plant. 

This plant is equipped 
27,000-kw. Allis-Chalmer 
pled to two Allis-Chalme: 


pulse wheels. 


Speedy, New Net Tenders 
the one above) just joined the | 
These 150-foot Diesel-powered 
the anti-submarine nets str 
harbors. Aboard these vessels 
mers equipment, including 
erators, motors, control 
equipment. In fact, many o 
ders are almost complete! 
equipped. 


Millions of Gallons of Ind 
Alcohol are being made fron 


important American distiller 

The new mill of Schenley D 
poration at Lawrenceburg, I 
equipped with Allis-Chalmers 
tors, roller mills, square sifter 
aspirators, dryers and cooler 
starters, Texrope Drives and 

All set to bring in an oil well drilled with the help of Allis-Chalmers equipment. lary equipment. 


(CHALMERS 


For Money-Saving Equipment 
And Engineering Cooperation 
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INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


Ture is no shortage of Torrington Needle 
Bearings for priority applications... they 
can be delivered with the promptness 
you need to maintain your production 
schedules! 

When the Needle Bearing was intro- 
duced eight years ago, design engineers 
in every field quickly recognized its un- 
usual merits. Encouraged by the steadily 
rising sales that confirmed industry's 
growing acceptance of the Needle Bear- 
ing, Torrington began a program of 
plant expansion designed to permit 
wider utilization of the bearings’ poten- 
tialities. With the beginning of defense 
activities, indications of still heavier de- 
mands provided the basis for further ex- 
pansion, and today production is geared 
to meet the needs of the Victory program. 


The Needle Bearing has already dem- 
onstrated its efficiency in countless indus- 
trial applications, where its small size, 
low cost, high capacity, ease of installa- 


tion and lubrication have resulted in im- 
provements in product design and oper- 
ation, or reduction in manufacturing 
costs. And today there is a still more im- 
portant reason for use of the Needle 
Bearing—its availability for prompt ship- 
ment on rush orders. 


You can eliminate one source of pro- 
duction delays by planning now to incor- 
porate the Needle Bearing in your de- 
signs. Torrington engineers will be glad 
to work with yours in adapting the 
Needle Bearing’s advantages to your 
specific problem. 


A special application book lists many 
typical uses—may we send you a copy? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 


TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S.A. 
Mokers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
Seattle Chicago 


los Angeles Sanfrancisco Toronto London, England 


NO 
SHORTAGE 
HERE! 


SAVINGS IN WEIGHT 


Needle Bearings themselves are light 
in weight, and their simple design 
often permits additional weight sav- 
ings through simplification in the con- 
struction of surrounding parts. These 
advantages are especially important 
in aircraft applications; for example, in 
Republic's P-43“Lancer” pursuit plane. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 


Use of Needle Bearings at six loca- 
tions in the power automatic chuck 
unit of Warner & Swasey’s No. 2 
Turret Lathe results in longer life of 
the unit, insures smooth operation as 
well. High capacity and small size 
of the Needle Bearing are additional 
advantages in this application. 


THE WARNER & SWASEY CO. 
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manufacturers took up the idea. But it 
was less than a year before the war that 
the British Standards Institution was 
trying to sell to the dozens of garment 
manufacturers in the Leeds area the 
idea either of working out an all-British 
size standard or of accepting the well 
established sizes worked out by the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
@ Durable Industries—In the heavier 
consumer-goods lines and in the con 
| struction industry Britain has been busy 
standardizing, but to the far more 
| standard- and mass-production-conscious 
| American manufacturer the results aren’t 
very impressive. Steel specifications have 
been reduced from 2,000 to 58. Brick 
sizes have been reduced from 17 to two. 


| Temporarily at least, huge government 
| orders for a single style table, chair, 


cupboard, chest, and wardrobe closet to 


| offer to blitzed families have virtually 


standardized whole sections of the furni- 
ture industry. Government departments 
have been forced to reduce the 150 
kinds of electric cables normally used to 
less than 30. Radio tubes have been 
voluntarily standardized by the industry. 
@ Reluctant to Act—But, all in all, Brit- 


| ain has done less with standardization 


since the war than might have been 
expected. The British were so far be- 
hind the United States in most lines 
of product standardization before the 
war that many of their emergency moves 
do little more than bring them up to 
date with us. 

The real job of wartime standardiza- 
tion is being done in Germany. This is 
really nothing but America’s mass-pro- 
duction methods ruthlessly spread to 
every field of production by a totalitar- 
ian government fully aware that its one 
chance of winning the war is to outpro- 
duce the democracies. And it could 
hope to do this only by (1) getting a 
head start, and (2) forcing every possible 
machine to turn out war equipment. 
Civilian goods were regimented months 
ago and relegated to the smallest pos- 
sible number of machines that could 
turn out minimum requirements. 

e Ottawa Steps Out—Canada took the 
lead among the democracies in adopt- 
ing this drastic German pattern when 
Ottawa last week set up a special divi- 
sion in its Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to work out immediately plans for 
standardized goods in all consumer 
lines (BW —Feb.21'42,p46). It’s too 


| early to tell how far the plan will go. 


But while United States consumer in- 
dustries are anxiously watching Britain 
and Canada for signs of what may hap- 

| pen to proprietary manufacturers and 
distributors in the war emergency, exec- 
utives in the heavy industries know that 
they are more likely to get their tips on 
wartime standardization from Germany 
where Hitler long ago started to put 
the wartime touch on America’s own 

i mass-production technique. 
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Rationed Canada 


Sugar order changed after EWS 
protests from bakers, tin ban 4 THE + 


imposed, gasoline limits set. 


Gold strike ends. WITH BA A BEARINGS 


OTTAWA—During a week in which 

all Canada pushed its newest $600,000,- 
000 war loan, argued the defense value 
of a United States-to-Alaska highway 
through the Dominion, and prepared for 
the national conscription referendum, 
business interest was focused on ration- 
ing problems. 
e Frosting on the Cake—The first im- 
portant revision of the original sugar 
rations was announced following loud 
and bitter protests from the baking in 
dustry that its ration was too small to 
allow it to continue to frost its cakes 
and pastries. 

Officials have agreed to postpone their 
decree that all icing must be given up, 
but, in doing so, have pointed out that 
Britain long ago gave up such trimmings, 
and that should the United States de 
cide to take drastic measures along this 
line Canada would inevitably follow 
suit. It was one of the Canadian ofh 
cials who pointed out that British 
bakers had found one way to get around 
the problem. When the ban was im- 
posed, one of the standard items most 
seriously hit was wedding cake. To get 


around this, British bakers had a paper “KEEP 'EM FLYING” is the purpose of this high speed portable hydraulic elevator for “switching” 
board model of a cake made and coy plane engines right on the field. Built by LYON-Raymond Corporation for use in servicing th 


1 


ered with the standard wedding trim largest of aircraft engines, it can lift a two and one-half ton load with ease. Bantam Bal! Thru 


' 


f 


Se 8 ee ae ae ; Bearings are used in the auto-type steering mechanism to assure efficient maneuverability ol 
mings. his can be placed over the Un- | elevator and load at all times. This is another example of the wartime jobs Bantam Bearings 
—* wartime version of a wedding | are performing in the modern mechanization of America’s fighting equipment. 

Cake. 

@ All Set on “Gas”—Canadians are get IT TAKES MACHINE TOOLS to make machine tools— the backbone 
of wartime production for today’s avalanche of orders for 

. tanks, planes, guns, ships. This drill press, built by Sible 

to begin Apr. 1. Before then, private Machine & Foundry Corp., is designed for either toolroom « 

and commercial users of gasoline must mass production use. Fifteen compact Bantam Quill Bearings 

procure from the offices of the Oil Con are used in the multi-speed transmission to carry tremendous 

troller federal licenses t hase g: power and provide peak operating efficiency at all speed 

rouer federal licenses tO purchase gas | | These bearings can be supplied promptly for wartime needs 

and oil. Licenses cost $1. The amount | 

collected by the government is expected EACH PART PRECISION MADE and accu- 

to pay the overhead of administering er rate to tenths of a thousandth of an 

he eche inch, this Journal Roller Bearing, de- 

the scheme. 4 = signed and built by Bantam for oil 

Ottawa this week followed the exam- sone industry service, has a special thrust 
ple set by Washington in banning the ae shoulder built in the outer race to 
use of tin containers for a long list of simplify its construction and insure 
. : iB correct alignment at all times. This 
items. Out of the 100 commodities | ; is another exemple of Bantam’s 
which can, according to the govern- ability to meet industry's needs. 


ment, no longer be packaged in cans, , 
the biggest users of tin are coffee, cocoa BANTAM MAKES BEARINGS in every major type—straight roller, tapered roller, needle, and ball 
baki : de d = “iggy _ Bantam engineers cooperate in selecting the bearings best suited to specific applications 
aking powder, an cosmetics. design special bearings to meet unusual requirements. If you have a bearing problem of ar 
© Back to Gold Mines—With the un- | kind, TURN TO BANTAM. 
conditional surrender of C.1.O. in the 
three-months-old strike of miners in 
the Kirkland Lake gold field and the 
return to production of important mines 
in that area, those persistent rumors ’ 3 
that Canada would soon curtail gold AIM TAM EARINGS 
output have subsided. Apparently the ¥.. 
only serious threat of curtailment comes STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAGES ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
from war priorities on mining ma- 
chinery. 


ting set for gasoline rationing which is 


r 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION + SOUTH BEND «© INDIANA 
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How to Make 
Your Advertising 


HELP 
Our War Effort 


Advertising Has to CHANGE 
To Work TODAY! 


FREE MANUAL, NOW READY, 
SHOWS HOW 


90 PAGES 
OF PRACTICAL HELP 


Demonstrates, by ex- 
ample, how your adver- 
tising, too, can help fight 
the war; help customers; 
help build a soun 
foundation for future 
business. 


Want FACTS? No 
chronicle of theories and opinions, this. 
“A Guide To Effective War-Time Ad- 
vertising” is a factual report based upon 
the testimony of business leaders who 
have found ways to make their adver- 
tising Aelpful to their customers and 
prospects at a time when help is so 
desperately needed. It shows, too, how 
“oversold” companies now use “service 
advertising” ; how they do as the business 
paper editors do .. . use their space to 
transmit important information from 
where it is to where it is needed. 


Examples of Sound, Shirt- 

sleeve Advertising. After you 
read this “Guide,” you will have a new 
concept of what advertising can do to 
help America’s war effort and to help 
your company solve its customer-relations 
problems, present and future. And you 
will know what good “institutional” ad- 
vertising is! The Guide features adver- 
tisements that show some recognition of 
the conditions which today have increased 
rather than lessened the need for mak- 
ing business paper advertising wsseful, 
informative and specific. 
This Guide, while comprehensive in it- 
self, is only our introduction to a col- 
lection of case studies that will consti- 
tute a veritable WAR ALBUM. Send for 
it now and you'll receive additional up- 
to-the-minute case studies, free, as fast as 
they're produced. 


We Have to Use EVERYTHING WE'VE 
GOT To Win This War! 


Good business papers are multi-purpose carriers 
that can convey important messages quickly, accu- 
rately, economically, to special groups of men 
with kindred war-time problems. America, the 
world’s greatest user of these vehicles of business 
communication, has a powerful tool to use against 
the Axis. By making the best possible use tte 
ness papers, now, we can strike a blow that will be 
felt across both oceans. 

“A Guide To Effective War-Time Advertising” 
will help you do this. One copy is yours for the 
asking .. . if you'll ask before they're all gone. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS @ 
Dept. M 

369 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Please send, without obligation, my free 
copy of "A Guide To Effective War- 
Time Advertising.” 


NAME See eee eee eee eee err er es 
POSITION. ... «sss ccesecceeceeescsecscceses 
COMPANY 


STREET eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


Crry & STATE 
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Block That Tax! 


Chains fight Utah levy on 
patriotic grounds, argue refer- 
endum should be postponed 
until three months after war. 


In 20 states, independent merchants 

have succeeded in sponsoring special 
taxes against thie chain stores, thus 
throwing a financial nuisance into the 
path of their adversaries. The toughest 
of all such laws is on the books of the 
state of Utah (BW—Mar.29’41,p31). 
e Tactical Victory—It was destined to 
go into effect last June 1. But the em- 
battled chains managed to get enough 
petitioners (a minimum of one-tenth of 
the voters is necessary) to warrant a ref- 
erendum next November, which means 
the law is now in abeyance. In itself, 
this tactic to put the law to a popular 
vote was a victory. 

Now the chains think they have 
cooked up something even better— 
they're asking that the referendum itself 
be postponed until at least three months 
after the war is over. Their appeal, cit- 


ing patriotic motives, contends that “‘in 
a period of such grave national peril we 
(chains and independents) should sub- 
merge our internal differences and meet 
unitedly the emergency that faces us.” 
@ Independents Ponder—What’s more, 
they not only sent their proposal to the 
independent merchants, but also printed 
it as a paid advertisement for all the 
populace to ponder. Somewhat vexed 
by this turn of affairs, the independents 
have said neither yes nor no, are going 
into a huddle to determine how patriot- 
ism can be delicately untangled from an 
avowed intention to bust up the chains. 
Utah had only 457 chain stores, ac- 
cording to the 1939 census (as against 
5,637 independents), but the chains got 
almost 25% of the dollar volume. ‘These 
figures are especially alarming to the 
grocers who say that the chains’ share in 
the food field increases by about 1% 
annually. 
e Why the Law Hurts—The Utah law 
differs from all other chain-store taxes in 
that it puts such a stiff levy on new addi- 
tions to a chain in Utah that it virtually 
amounts to a freezing order. Further- 
more (like the Louisiana tax) the levy is 
not based on a chain’s outlets in Utah 
alone, but on all units controlled by 


IN THE ARMY NOW 


The Army has borrowed an old in- 
dustrial idea with a new twist for 
within-camp hauling of supplies—20- 
ton locomotives that are driven like 


automobiles. The midget engines are 
gasoline-powered, with clutch drives, 
and can haul trains of 10 to 15 regula- 
tion freight cars. Other uses include 
hauling soldiers to rifle ranges, mov- 
ing gasoline tank cars to storage. 
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| y A Wh inter senssros gambler who 
pT rode the palatial river pack- 
y ets of other days has disappeared 


along with the traffic hazards of 


early river transportation. 


Government engineers have 
transformed the rivers of the Mississippi 
system into dependable channels on which 
up-stream and down-stream navigation are 
equally effective. Huge tows propelled by 
powerful modern tow-boats leave loading 
points on regular, almost daily schedules and 
arrive at destination with equal regularity. 
Approximately 100,000,000 tons of freight 
was so transported in 1941. River transporta- 
tion on the Mississippi system is more active 


than ever before — but Gambling is Out. 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO. ¢ CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CoO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. PITTSRURGH, PA. 


UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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77 
the chain anywhere. Here’s the tax What really burns the chains up is _ session of the legislature within tl) ney; ae 
schedule: that the law may be so construed that six months so that a bill calling | 4, MO" ° 
lotal No. Tax Per Tax for the removal of an old store to a new voting may be introduced, and thar eating | 

“a Suisting Each New address places it in the new-store cate- the governor is favorable to such | pro, J™S * 

in Chain Utah Store Utah Outlet a pl a Di 

. - - gory and draws down the annual “‘freez- _ cedure. = ' 

Up to 100..... $50 $500 ing” fee Consideration No. 2 is less w Exp 
101-200....... 100 1,000 aa : spe emcee nden 
201-300... 200 2000 Legislative Hitch—In order to post- than the chances of getting the | gis); BRP” 
301-400....... 300 3.000 pone even the time-consuming refer- ture together. Governor Herbert B \{jy Qe 
401-500....... 400 4.000 endum, the chains have to bank on two _ has stated that if the solons mex and fel - 
501 and over... 500 5,000 things: (1) that there'll be a special _ if the independents don’t offer ai spe- <— 
| o the 
| toughn 
ist for Independ ni i 

New Strategist tor Independents 
Hector Lazo, newly-elected presi- volved interpreting statistics for th Pric 
dent of the Cooperative Food Dis- business man. It was here that he cd 
tributors of America, can hardly be veloped his thesis that the little fe 
accused of playing ball with two of low can't legislatively cut his bigg< sales 

his bitterest business rivals—A.&P.’s competitors into ribbons, that in 

President John A. Hartford, and Safe- stead he must gain bargaining powe: perce 
way’s President Lingan Alan Warren. cooperatively. for a 

But he heartily agrees with them In a personal-political squabble, 

(albeit for a different reason) that now of no importance, he terminated In I 
there are too many laws against the his career as a government employc« eral Jt 
corporate chains. in the NRA days and became an ad ot ul 
“You can't legislate the chains out viser to trade associations. J the 
of existence,” he says, “‘and the laws e New Ties Develop—C.I’.D.A. was extent 
always backfire on the independents an early client, grew particularly fond operat 

anyhow. ‘The only way to lick the of him because in those lawyer a 

chains is with their own brass conscious times he was cheaper than trade 

knuckles—efhiciency and mass_bar- a fullfledged member of the bar. withor 
gaining power.” Somewhat uniquely, however, his ad Antitr 

@A Chance to Test Ideas—A dis- libbed legal work was effective virtual 

cordant voice in the independent enough to make him assistant chair- food | 

food and drug choir, Lazo will now man of the National Food and Gro- B ated | 
get a better opportunity to give his cery Code Authority. eNo 
philosophy a workout. ‘The C.F.D.A. When NRA drifted into limbo, cases, 
celebrates its 15th anniversary as a C.F.D.A. offered Lazo an executive state 
trade association this year. And Lazo, job in Washingion. He took it with Thur 
who previously was executive vice- two reservations: (1) that he wouldn't have : 
president, wants to amputate a lot have to do any lobbying, and (2) that involv 
of old-style business frills, embark on C.F.D.A. wouldn't yell for laws ben- forml 

a peppy program of increased mass efiting only itself. price 

purchasing. e@ Confidence Gained — Somchow and h 

Behind the C.F.D.A.’s arm-length Lazo has managed to win the confi- Denv 
name, lies an old and simple princi- dence of the smaller, independent early 
ple. It advocates that independent business man despite the drawbacks panie 
grocers pool their resources, set up of a Phi Beta Kappa key, academic- actior 
their own warehousing or wholesal- ally-tinged ideas, and his proclivity conte 
ing establishments with the objective for writing books and pamphlets sulin 
of chopping enough off operating studded with footnotes, statistics, a pl 
costs to strengthen them im price Hecror Lazo and lawyer-like definitions. But ad- Ther 
wars with the corporate chains. mittedly his biggest test as leader of trust 

@ Warchousing Performance—Cur- other had his books loaded with too an independent group is still ahead the | 

rently C.F.D.A. has 107 warehous- much credit. So he’s advocating a of him. social 

ing members owned by 22,000 retail program of (1) eliminating delivery For between corporate chains, co- Ange 
stores. ‘he average volume per ware- and credit frills in favor of semi-self- Operative groups, and _ voluntary Apr.: 
house (based on a sample of 64 — service, (2) no purchasing from any chains (sponsored by wholesalers), come 
houses) is around $1,900,000 annu- wholesaler except C.F.D.A. mem- _ virtually all the better grocers in the enter 
ally, an increase of 140% since 1929, bers, and (3) admitting only success- land are now united into some kind As 
and nearly four times as big as the ful retailers to the C.F.D.A. fold, of chain-like association. If C.F.D.A. acts : 
volume of regular warehouses in the and_ preferably only retailers who is to expand, it must win over con- forbi 
grocery field. Average sales of the have demonstrated that they can get __verts from somebody else’s fold. And speci 
retailer-owners amount to $43,000 a volume of $25,000 annually. that almost automatically means a to c 
annually, almost twice the national @ Up from Harvard—Lazo isn’t pull- war with certain sectors of the volun- rado 
average. ing this medicine out of a hat. A__ tary field. It thus remains to be seen divic 

But Lazo believes that these glow- graduate of Harvard, he got his first | whether Lazo is a general as well as attac 
ing averages—like all averages—hide a _ taste of merchandising with United an economist, and whether he can nolo 
lot of dismal performances. He found Fruit. Next he became assistant chief remedy one perennial weak point in sinc 
one grocer who covered the same de- of the Department of Commerce’s C.F.D.A.—lack of enough _high- chus 
livery route seven times daily. An- marketing service—a job which in- quality organizational personnel. ~ 

@ Kx 
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cific objections, he'll accede to a bill 
calling off the referendum and maintain- 
ing a status quo. That’s at least an 
even break. 

Expect a counter-move by the inde- 
yendents soon. The grocers may be 
temp warily perplexed in Utah, but they 
feel they have the spiritual backing of 
independents from one end of the U.S. 
to the other because their law is tops in 
toughness, would undoubtedly serve as 
, model in many another locality. 


Price Law Test 


State acts forbidding retail 
sales at less than cost plus a 
percentage for expenses are up 
for a showdown with Arnold. 


In Los Angeles last week, before Fed- 
eral Judge Leon R. Yankwich, a trial 
got under way which may well result 
in the first judicial determination of the 
extent to which business men can co- 
operate to effectuate the purposes of 
state price control laws—either the fair 
trade or unfair trade practices acts— 
without violating the federal Sherman 
Antitrust Act. This test case involves 
virtually the entire retail and wholesale 


food business of the city and was initi- | 


» ated last summer (BW —Jun.7’42,p8). 


¢No Showdown Yet—In all previous | 


cases, involving conflict between the 
state and federal laws, the victims of 
Thurman Arnold’s Antitrust Division 


have accepted court decrees. One case | 


involving the fair-trade laws, which uni- 
formly in 45 states authorize minimum 
price contracts between a manufacturer 


and his distributors, did go to a jury in | 


Denver, but it resulted in a mistrial and 
early this month the three cement com- 


panies which were defendants in the | 
action ended the case by pleading nolo | 


contendere (BW—Feb.21'42,p49). In- 
sulin makers set the precedent for such 
a plea last fall (BW—Sep.13’41,p8). 
There have been only two other anti- 
trust cases involving the fair-trade laws— 
the National Wholesale Druggists As- 
sociation (BW—Feb.14'42,p7) and Los 
Angeles appliance distributors (BW — 
Apr.26’41,p45)—and these have not 
come to trial yet, nor have pleas been 
entered on the indictments. 

As far as the unfair trade practices 
acts are concerned—the state laws which 
forbid sales at less than cost plus a 
specified markup of usually 5% to 10% 
to cover operating expenses—the Colo- 
tado Food Distributors Assn. and its in- 
dividual members were the first to be 
attacked by Arnold and the first to plead 
nolo contendere (BW —Feb.22’41,p47). 
Since then, food distributors in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut have followed 
suit (BW —Nov.8’41,p8). 
¢ Both Sides Confident—In view of 
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Power transmission — the vital link be- 
tween the machine and the source of 
energy that gives it productive capacity 
— must be uninterrupted . . . free of 
waste, power leakage, time-consuming 
breakdowns . . . other “saboteurs” of 
production. Dodge-Timken Rolling Bear- 
ings are one of many classes of Dodge 


... Against POWER LOSS 
—a Saboteur of Production 


ICTORY on far-flung battle fronts 

begins with the will-to-win at home 
... in mine, mill or factory . . . with 
every turn of shaft, wheel, or gear... 
with positive assurance of high speed, 
continuous production. 


products that provide a quick, sure, and 
economical answer to many important 
power transmission F ano High 
speeds . Shock loads . . . heavy, m« 
on and light duty ... dust . . . water 
. . - heat... all these and many more 
strenuous service conditions are fully met 
in the Dodge 30,000-hour line of bearings 


For the most efficient methods in pro 
duction or power transmission and appli 
cation . . . depend on Dodge .. . its 
engineering experience . . . its nation 
wide distribution . . . “Depend on Dodge 
for the right drive for every job.” 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S. A 
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THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JO8 


’ 
BUSINESS WEEK’S REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 
A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing power in the country's 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
(1935—37 = 100, adjusted for seasonal) 
DISTRICT 1— BOSTON DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK DISTRICT 3— PHILADELPHIA 
170 
160 5 eae BNE Bc 
150 . 15 
5 ae y . 
130 { : 130 
120}- , 120 
110 110 
100 100 
ome RE <a RE SA ey Ge eee oe 90 
DISTRICT 5— RICHMOND 
Toad 170 
Alo. TGo we 
PN \ y ” 
fu ) 140 
aaa” bere and 130 
120 
N 110 
WF 100 
etal 4 A | Peres evi FUUETE CUUETE ETURY> COVETELTTETD COVEVE FUUUTS VENTS VETER ETEUTY reer PUUUSLEVEVUGTUETD COVUTUCTUT ES IIET! vr 90 
DISTRICT 7— CHICAG DISTRICT 8— ST. LOUIS 
0 L 170 
Mo 160 
Yo 150 
) x yids A 
= v j: ~v -— 140 
vail 130 
— Seaamaamas, F 22 a) 120 
110 
100 100 
90 Luau EUTTUELETeD. COTE! PRS ENE PUVUTUCTEUSCENTTY are TVOT» EVES CYETTSFUYT YS VOT TEE Prueri rn 90 
DISTRICT 1O— KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 11— DALLAS _ 
170 Ww i Wash 
160}— po ++ — ee — A. j -+— 54160 
150+} os i Se ds A—{150 
140 / “- a Cary — e—140 
130 mn Vd B alg }__ / / = “Te — Va 130 
120 my, eed by 4 7 GA 120 
110 , ijt i ZA 110 
100 ne BO Ariz 100 
90 PUVTT! FVUTTS (VERY) COOTTD FYTTTS ETT ETT Te pre fvvvre PPPET FEVETA Foti, APET) FPYET] GUTTER CUTTS VETS (VOTED FYE TTS ETT T PUTETS CVETTO CNTR, cEUETIONTYT. M1 uu 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ‘42 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ‘42 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ‘42 
("Ia United States District 
THE FIGURES: 
1941 1941 
District “January tDecember Jan. 1941 Average District *January tDecember Jon. 1941 Average 
United States 147.3 143.4 122.3 132.1 United States 147.3 143.4 122.3 132.1 
District 1—Boston 146.2 140.2 115.8 128.1 District 7—Chicago 147.0 144.1 125.8 134.3 
District 2—New York 136.8 131.7 115.5 123.0 District 8—St. Louis 156.2 150.6 122.9 134.7 
District 3—Philadelphia 138.9 136.9 115.9 126.3 District 9—Minneapolis 146.2 140.2 119.4 128.9 
District 4—Cleveland 151.0 147.6 125.3 135.8 District 10—Kansas City 136.1 132.5 Hit 120.0 
District 5—Richmond 160.4 156.2 131.9 143.8 District 11—Dallas 157.1 154.3 128.3 138.9 
District 6—Atlanta 151.9 148.2 128.4 138.7 District 12—San Francisco 157.3 155.0 130.7 141.5 
*Subject to revision. tRevised. © BUSINESS WEEK 
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All of Business Week’s Regional Income Indexes gained 
from 2 to 6 points last month, contributing to the 3.9- 
point rise in the national average to 147.3. Advances of 
+ points or more were registered by the Boston, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, New York, and Richmond Reserve dis- 
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tricts. Final figures for the full year 1941 (just compiled) 
show that the combined index of all districts—at 132.1— 
was 17.2% higher than 1940. And with January income 
already 20.4% ahead of a year ago, the implication is that 
this year’s gains will be even greater than last year’s. 
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Day and night Carey plants hum with activity, 


speeding production of materials needed in Ameri- 
ca's all-out war effort. 


Carey Heat Insulation for power plants and aviation 
_ gasoline refineries ... Carey Shingles and Roll Roof- 
ing for housing from barracks to defense workers’ 
homes . . . Carey Built-Up Roofs for machine tool 
and aeroplane engine plants . . . Careystone Cor- 
rugated Siding and Roofing ble munition plants, 
boiler houses, etc. . . . Elastite Expansion Joint for 
roads and runways . . . Carey-Miami Bathroom 
cessories for public and private 
housing projects . . . these but highlight the unend- 
ing stream of Carey Products going into America's 


Shabaieede idan die falteving 
insulated with Core Pipe Govern 


] eee Corrugated 
ler flaca. | Corer Elostite 
producer; Corey Built-Up 


Ese. 1873 


-BUILD A STRONGER bere! 
A BETTER-HOUSED AMER! 


vital construction program. 


While Carey has thus been doing its utm: 
meet America's War needs, civilian re: 
have not been forgotten. There are legit 
mands for repairs, remodeling and new 
in every community—needs that can and » 
by the building industry. 

Meanwhile Carey research continues unce 
seek improvement—to check and rechect 
terials and formulas—to subject every p 
gruelling tests . . . all to the end thet the 
may specify CAREY Products with the 

fidence that they will render outstendin 
For catalog and details, address Dept. 2' 


4 E PHILIP CAREY MFG. 
_ Dependable 


Products Since 1873 
MND...CINCINNAT!, O} 


\: THE PHILIP CAREY Compan) 
wand Factory: LENNOXVILLE PF © 


& 
. 
‘ 
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What happened to the world’s busiest man? 


urss I’m like a /ot of business men these days . .. busy as a 
bird dog... no privacy ... people always getting in my 
hair. And, on top of all that, plenty of out-of-town trips to make! 
Well, | certainly have to hand it to that new secretary of mine. 
She gave me a lecture the other day I think should be heard in 
every oflice! 
“Listen,” she said, “‘we know you’re busy as all-get-out. Too 
much to do and too little time to do it in. But when you do have 
a chance to take it easy and relax, why in heaven’s name don’t 


you take advantage of it? Now this trip’s your golden oppor- 


tunity! I’ve reserved Roomette 7 on the Limited tonight. As 
soon as you get to the train go to your Roomette, shut the door, 
hang your clothes in the locker, put on your pajamas and stretch 
out full leneth on that big, comfortable bed! 


HAVE YOU TRIED THESE 
SPECIAL PULLMAN ROOMS? 


‘Read if you like. But reLAx! Everything you need is right in 
your Roomette . . . soft bed, soft lights, your own toilet facilities 
You don’t have to see a single person till you get up in the morn- 
ing. And you won’t have to worry about getting to that meeting 
Now, please, will you promise to take it easy and just enjoy the 
trip?” 


Naturally, | promised. And I found out how right she was 


Had a full night’s sleep . . . no worries . . . no interruptions... 


arrived fresh as a daisy. And, boy, did I tear that meeting apart! 
. * * 


Nore: Next time you're traveling, why not enjoy the extra privacy 
and comfort of a Pullman Roomette? It costs only slightly more 
than a lower berth. 


BEDROOM (for 1 or 2 people) All the privacy 
of a hotel room your own toilet and wash 
basin writing table— full-length mirror 
air-conditioner wide sofa seats that turn 
by magic into beds. 


COPYRIGHT L¥42, INK PULLMAN COMPANY 


BEDROOM SUITE Connecting bedrooms offer 
one big room or individual accommoda- 
tions. If both upper and lower berths are 
occupied, it takes care of 4 people for ess 
than they’d pay for 4 lower berths. 


DRAWING ROOM (for 1 to 5 people) Last 
word in comfort. 58 square feet of floor area. 
Separate toilet and lavatory . . . table for 
. . 3 comfortable 
beds... separate heat control. 


games, working, writing . 


For Comfort, Safety, and Dependability— 


GO PULLMAN 


these precedents, the Department of 
justice attorneys are launching their at- 
tack in Los Angeles with considerable 
confidence. However, the principal de- 
fendant, the Food and Grocery Bureau 
of Los Angeles, is standing up to Arnold 
with unusual vigor, for California is the 
home of both types of price-mainte- 
nance laws. The fair-trade act was orig- 
inated there a decade ago by the drug 
trade, and a few years later, at the in- 
sistence of the grocery trade, the unfair 
trade practices statute was first written 
on state law books. 

The unfair trade practices act is the 

one specifically involved in the Los An- 
geles suit. Although Safeway Stores 
(which was a defendant in the Colorado 
action) as well as three wholesalers 
pleaded guilty when the trial opened, 
the Food and Grocery Bureau has an- 
nounced its determination to fight the 
issue through to a finish. 
e Tangle with A. & P.—The Bureau 
was set up for the sole purpose of 
policing the act, and it probably has 
been the most effective agency of its 
kind in any of the score of states which 
have unfair trade practice laws. It al- 
ready has been the defendant in one 
suit involving issues almost identical 
with those in the current case. ‘This 
suit was brought by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. in retaliation for an 
action which the bureau originally 
brought against the chain to force com- 
pliance with the markup law. 

These private actions were compro- 

mised and settled out of court when 
the bureau agreed not to require A. & P. 
to maintain uniform prices throughout 
the entire Southern California shopping 
area. It was agreed that six zones would 
be established in the area and that in 
each of these zones surveys of operating 
costs would be made. ‘To the degree 
that such surveys revealed cost differ- 
entials, variations in prices were to be 
allowed. 
e Only Line of Attack—Since the con- 
stitutionality of the fair-trade acts has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court and 
since Arnold apparently assumes that 
the companion laws forbidding below- 
cost selling would receive a_ similar 
O.K., his only means of attack on the 
price control measures is to prove that 
they cannot be made operative without 
collusion which is repugnant to the 
Sherman Act. 

This has been his line of attack in 
all cases which he has brought thus far, 
and if the Los Angeles Food and Gro- 
cery Bureau remains determined to have 
a showdown he will eventually have to 
submit this line of argument to the 
Supreme Court. On the other hand, 
if Arnold can continue to achieve his 
object of hamstringing the laws with- 
out such a final test, it is fair to as- 
sume that he will offer the Los Angeles 
food men a reasonably lenient consent 
degree. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


BOSTON (Income Index — 146.2; 
Month Ago—140.2; Year Ago—115.8) 
—Acceleration in the heavy-goods in- 
dustries continues to outweigh the level- 
ing off in consumer lines and for the 
district as a whole, income is still in an 
uptrend (chart, page 46). 

Payrolls are rising rapidly in Connecti- 
cut and western Massachusetts. At Bris- 
tol, for instance, employment in the 
ball-bearing works, now 6,000, will be 
doubled in coming months. Workers are 


62,573 sq. mi. pop. 8,018,906 


also being hired at Springfield (ord 
nance), Hartford (engines), Fitchburg 
(machinery), and many other points as 
activity steps up in machine tools, small 
arms, brass fabricating, etc. 

Major plant expansion is less of a fac 
tor in speeding war output here than 
multiple work shifts, utilization of idle 
facilities, and conversion of such civilian 
lines as radio and typewriter manufac 
ture. 

In the populous eastern parts of the 
district, dislocations resulting from the 
curtailment of wool use, the threat to 
leather imports, and the shortages of 
other materials are cutting into payroll 
increases, especially in such consumer 
goods towns as Lawrence, Lowell, Brock 
ton, Providence, and Manchester. Pros 
pects are bright only at a few machinery 
towns—Lynn, Alden, Everett—and_ at 
such coastal shipbuilding points as Bath 
and South Portland, Me., Quincy, Mass., 
and Groton, Conn. 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—1 56.2; 
Month Ago—150.6; Year Ago—122.9) 
—Income payments in this inland re- 
gion continue to outstrip the nation’s. 
And southern sections, where farmers 
are still flush with cash from last year’s 
exceptional cotton receipts, lead in cur- 
rent sales comparisons with 1941. 

Arkansas, particularly, is booming 
(BW—Nov.29'41,p48). Heavy arms 
plant awards in recent months have 
boosted total nonfarm employment 
neatly 20% above last vear, as against 
10% in the nation. Exploitation of oil 
fields and manganese mines has lifted 
payrolls; new gasoline-extraction and man 
ganese-reduction plants are projected. 

Most northern industrial areas also 
are above average. Louisville has re 
ceived further arms awards, and St. 
Louis war production is accelerating 
(BW—Jan.31’41,p52). Evansville, Ind., 
is recovering rapidly from priorities dis 
employment as auto parts and household 


appliance firms shift over to war work 
Moreover, new plants there and at neat 
by Henderson, Ky. (which also will bene 
fit from military construction) assure a 
continuing uptrend in employment 

Coal and oil payrolls in southern Thi 
nois and Indiana have only been holding 
their own of late. However, farm incom 
from livestock and dairy products there 
and in Missouri and from tobacco in 
Kentucky has outrun the nation’s during 
recent months. 
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pop. 10,187,405 


\ 
195,902 sq. mi. 


DALLAS (Income —Index—157.1; 
Month Ago—154.3; Year Ago—128.3) 
—Prospects for agriculture—still the 
dominant source of income in this area 
—are bright. Subsoil moisture, after 
being a bit “heavy,” is now just about 
right; moreover, damage to winter wheat 
from the January cold snap (BW—Jan. 
31°42,p52) has been less than feared. 
Livestock have passed the winter in good 
flesh, and with beef, lamb, and wool 
prices high, ranchers expect to cash in 


386,447 sq. mi. pop. 7,733,748 


on their enlarged cattle and sheep herds 

Spring planting has already begun in 
South Texas and is swinging northward 
through the district. But farm labor is 
tight, and cotton pickers and choppers 
attracted by high city wages—may be 
scarce this summer. 

The industrial outlook also is promis 
ing. In the next two or three months, 
75,000 workers will be added to indus 
trial payrolls in the Beaumont-Port Ar 
thur and Houston areas and at other arms 
centers in the eastern half of the district 
Around Dallas and Ft. Worth, aircraft 
employment is rising sharply and ma 
chine shops and textile factories there are 
hiring. Construction contracts, up 63% 
last year over 1940, continue at high lev 
els. Paris and Gainesville will benefit 
from latest military awards. However, the 
important oil industry is affected by 
the tanker shortage; though refineries are 
still busy, gasoline inventories are rapidly 
accumulating. 
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WHO IS Al 
IN YOUR PLAN 


While Air Raid Wardens guard your 
plant on the outside—who is the 
“air warden” guarding your ma- 
chinery, your products, your men 
from destructive Dust raids on the 
inside? 


This is a vital question—and its an- 
swer implies that dust protection 


should be the responsibility of a 
wide-awake, visionary executive 
who appreciates the destructiveness 
of Dust in industry today. 


We invite all who have the safety 

and economic operation of industry 

in their care to ‘‘come to Pangborn.” 

Pangborn Dust Collectors and Dust 

Control Systems have been synony- 

mous with “SAFETY” and “SAVINGS” for more than thirty-five years. 


Your troubles end when you place your Dust problems with Pangborn. 
Send for Bulletins. 


PANGBORN 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Dust Control and Blast Cleaning Equipment 
HAGERSTOWN - - - - - MARYLAND 


Holding your own as a business executive— 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this care- 
fully-planned, authoritative Library. A complete, prac- 
tical home-study course and reference library in success- 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 
j= this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems, small and large—also to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all 
business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. 


This Library Tells Wouldn't you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
e See to egies © am &- experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
. plan and contral its the proper fundamental viewpoint? 
workings provide an Th f 1 f 
intain the most happy and ¢ need for this sort of help, and the most practical means o 
officie: mt pevecanel. - meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library. 
@ How to keep the life-blood From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 
flowing in business where graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, suc- 
eae jy * M ae ms cessful methods of modern business management. 
keep the business in sound 
financial condition. Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 
Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
@ How A. Pan my Re comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
onal aaa aalen pda after purchase. If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
modernize your collection sys- installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon today. 
tem . write better letters 
t the company’s cor- 
Domical and effective basis. EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 
@ How to lay out a workable Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 
eens — to “or methods 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
se a $3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid. or return the books post- 
— + Stein Sanaa paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 
in any of the several avenues DUNE alwuccasisnheninmednhasuiswueckadGl bs oa, eich ends ni sends edie 
of marketing. 
BAITED occ cccccsecccccengsccccnnccescessccosccsesceseces 
@ How to do more work yourself 
. « » COnserve and direct your GRP GD GRD o.oo c 060600000006 560 000 08s050es ces ses . 
energies ... and how to han 
die scores of problems, 7} BOG. 2c cccccscces stésideewieventeamenntn Ore TT eer Tee 
sn "are, detiicgssiecinet —F company OSLO I 
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Saving the Dealers 


What careful planning ca: 
accomplish is being demonstrat 
ed by electrical-appliance out 
lets of G.E. in Los Angeles area 


The dealer crisis is by no means lim 
ited to the auto industry. 

For many another war-restricted mai 
ufacturer, one of the day’s big question 
is, “How can I keep my outlets?” 

For many another  war-restricte: 
dealer, the question is, “How can |! 
live?”’ 

In part the answer to both questions 
is foresight, if the experience of several! 
hundred electrical dealers in Los An 
geles may be taken as a criterion. 

@ Prepared for the Blow—As long ago as 
last spring, the George Belsey Co., Ltd., 
which distributes appliances of General 
Electric in the Los Angeles area as far 
north as Santa Barbara, began preparing 
its dealers for the big blow. Belsey 
asked, “Suppose you had half as much 
business, where would you stand on 


| rent? How about employees? How 


about sidelines? What are the possibili 
ties in service?” On the basis of the 
answers, specific recommendations were 
made to each dealer. 

A check last week showed the situa- 
tion to be about as follows: Some deal- 
ers who were in costly Main Street loca- 
tions have had to move to a side street, 
or take on sidelines, or both. Many 


| have added phonograph records. Gift- 


wares, with their relatively high markup, 
have saved several dealers. Others have 
added furniture, or expanded furniture 
departments already in existence. In 
several instances the aggressive refrigera- 
tor sellers, feeling they weren’t temper- 
amentally fit to sell souvenir postcards 
or platters, have called in their wives 
or daughters to start the new lines and 
are doing well. 

@ Service Angle—Almost all dealers have 
found that the service angle can be a 
big stopgap in the appliance business, 
and so have quit ignoring it. The re- 
built business is negligible in appliances 
but every family has heaters, fans, and 
other gadgets that need a little repair 
work. The dealers have discovered that, 
as in the depression, people are think- 
ing about these cripples and are having 
them fixed. 

In many cases, dealers found that the 
neighborhood radio repair man and 
electrician were going into military serv- 
ice and that they could fall heir to his 
business. 

e Workers Placed—Often, moving to a 
side street meant letting employees go. 
The Belsey sales department has helped 
place them elsewhere whenever possible. 
Dealers themselves have found employ- 
ment for others. Some workers have 
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sone into Los Angeles war-goods fac- 
tories. 

Belsey found the words “for the dura-; 
tion” helpful in making adjustments. If 
the dealer's volume was being cut down 
because of his growing old, or because 
the town had started downgrade, or if 
the shrinkage was permanent, he would 
be gloomy. But cutting down for war, 
getting under cover for two years, even 
five, is a different thing, the deaJers 
apparently feel. 


Canners Use Rails 


Switch from coastwise 
ships, necessitated by war, will 
raise cost to consumer. Pools 
handle l.c.l. business. 


Atlantic Coast consumers this year 

will receive their entire order of western 
canned goods by rail with a transporta- 
tion cost increase that will add in most 
instances from 4$¢ to 4¢ on each No. 24 
can. 
e Weekly Service—Howard ‘Terminal 
Co. and Encinal Terminals of Oakland, 
Calif., which have been handling pool 
shipments for western canneries by 
water, switched to rail immediately on 
suspension of the last coastwise service 
Jan. 21. Pool cars are now being as- 
sembled for Atlantic and Gulf ports 
formerly served almost exclusively by 
steamer. Most major eastern centers 
will be reached by pool cars at least once 
a week. 

Consolidated Freight Forwarding Co. 

is now handling a large portion of the 
business to central and western states, 
and the Empire Forwarding Co. of Los 
Angeles and ‘Taylor Edwards of Seattle 
are assembling car-pool shipments of 
canned goods from those points. 
@ Is It Worth the Cost?—For a doubtful 
advantage—having shipments of canned 
fruits and vegetables arrive on an aver- 
age of 12 days in transit instead of 16 
to 21 days formerly required by steamer 
—shippers must pay $1.02 plus handling 
charges per 100 Ib. for transcontinental 
shipments, instead of 63¢. The nor- 
mal weight of a case of No. 24 cans 
is 54 lb. 

Due to lack of cargo space, canners 
for the past year have been shipping 
straight carloads by rail. More difficult 
was the task of getting less-than-carload 
shipments into eastern and Gulf cities 
which had previously been, served by 
steamer. On this l.c.]. business terminal 
concerns which had been handling ship- 
ments by water quickly saw an oppor- 
tunity. 

e Charge for Handling—Rates for the 
pool car service are 11¢ per 100 Ib. over 
the carload rail rate to any given desti- 
nation. This rate includes assembling 
and loading at Oakland, unloading and 
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REPORT-O-PHOBIA = 


-—its cause and cure 


SYMPTOMS: Numbers dancing before your eyes...severe irrita- 
tion of the disposition ...tendency to snap people’s heads off with- 
out warning. This condition widely prevalent when payroll 


reports to Government agencies are due. 


REMEDY: Install a Todd Form-Master. This manual posting 
device quickly records a// the payroll information that 7 Govern- 
ment agencies require...centralizes the facts for quick and easy 
reference...makes report preparation painless and less costly. It 
also saves man-hours right through the year because any clerk can 
hand-post earnings record, check stub and payroll sheet in a single 


swift operation. 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 


The Form-Master System requires no costly outlay for 
equipment—no specially trained operators. Whether you 
have hundreds of employees, or just a few, this unique 
device flexibly serves your requirements. It will speed your 
payroll procedure, insure accuracy and break bottlenecks on 
paydays, and at report-making time. Send the coupon below 


for information. 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send information showing how 
FormMaster speeds Government reports, 
cuts payroll posting time and increases 
accuracy. 


Company name_ 
Address 
City 

NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES By 


BW -2-28-42 
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More thar. 
Four Wars Ago 


In 1850, to be exact, a 
millwright named George 
Frick built his first steam 
engine, and began the 
work which now means 


Frick Steam 
Engine of the 


so much to the Victory Fifties 


Program. 

By 1860 the Frick shops 
at Waynesboro were pro- 
ducing hundreds of en- 
gines. (General Lee's men, 
during the retreat from 
Gettysburg, took the 
leather belting from the 
plant, for use as shoe 
soles.) 

By the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Frick refriger- 
ating machines, intro- 
duced in 1882, were used 
in large numbers for packing meats, mak- 
ing ice, and storing essential foods. 

By 1917 the importance of refrigera- 
tion was more fully ap- 
preciated. Thousands of 
Frick machines, in powder 
plants, hospitals, camps, 
ships, and supply bases, 
helped America win. 

In the present conflict 
our refrigerating, ice- 
making and air condition- 
ing systems play a still 
more vital part. Glenn 
Martin airplanes; Lycom- 
ing engines; Pratt and 
Whitney gauges; Hercules 
powder; the new War 
Dept. Building; scores of 
Army camps, Navy ships, 
arsenals, food factories, 
and civilian activities find 
Frick Equipment an indis- 
pensable aid. 


Frick . 


PAV ESHORO PENNA 


<a 


Refrigerating 
Machine with 
Steam Drive, 


met 


Enclosed Com- 
pressor, Intro- 
duced 1915 


ts Now Used 
in over 200 
Industries 


Air Conditions 

New War Dept. 

Bidg., Washing- 
ton 


Serves on Ships 
of All Classes 


a 
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LIGHT WATCHMAN 


In order to be certain that its large 
electric sign atop the building would 
be turned off during blackouts, the 
Marine Midland Bank, Binghamton, 


N. Y., recently installed a General 


Electric photoelectric tube device 
(upper left) which automatically 
switches off power when street lights 
are cut off. The arrow (lower left) 
points from the window where the 
magic eye is located to the street light 
upon which it is focused. 


segregation by lots for delivery at agent’s 
warehouse platform at destination. An 
additional charge of 50¢ is made for 
each enclosure receipt issued regardless 
of weights or number of packages. Also, 
a charge of 25¢ per barrel or keg, with 
the maximum charge $10 per enclosure, 
is made for labor and dunnage supplied 
in securing barrels or kegs when loaded 
to cars. 

One peculiarity of the pool car service 
is that business remains at a fairly even 
pace throughout the year. During the 
height of the packing season, the great 
bulk of cannery shipments are in carload 
lots, pool shipments being mostly re- 
orders. At the present time pool car 
shipments from Oakland are being as- 
sembled from the San Joaquin Valley 
and as far south as Los Angeles (pickles, 
olives and olive oil are included). 


ARMED CONSUMERS 


Using sales records governing 280,000 
meh in the U.S. Navy, Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Inc., has made some projections 
showing what an army of 3,600,000 
men will consume in a year by way of 
personal requirements. Impressively, 
these projections show the following: 
982,476,000 packs of cigarettes; 131,- 
184,000 cigars; 94,500,000 bottles of soft 
drinks; 87,372,000 bars of toilet soap; 
43,884,000, bars of laundry soap; 25,- 
056,000 cans of smoking tobacco; 20,- 
304,000 tubes of toothpaste; 17,820,000 
sacks of cigarette tobacco; 15,336,000 
packages of razor blades; 14,184,000 
toothbrushes; 11,304,000 tubes of shav- 
ing cream; 10,440,000 bottles of hair 
preparation; 8,676,000 containers of 
shoe polish; 7,488,000 cans of dental 
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powder; 3,420,000 pipes; 2,160,000 
hotties of cold and headache remedy; 
2,052,000 fountain pens. 

last year’s Navy sales records, which 
form the base of the calculations, were 
obtained from Our Navy, service maga- 
zinc. By brands, the No. 1 Navy sellers 
were Camel cigarettes, Bull Durham 
cigarette tobacco, Phillies cigars, Sir 
Walter Raleigh pipe tobacco, Yello- 
Bole pipes, Dr. Lyon’s dental powder, 
Ipana toothpaste, Prophylactic tooth- 
brushes, Lux toilet soap, P & G Naph- 
tha laundry soap, Ingrams shaving 
cream, Coca-Cola, Marlin razor blades, 
Vitalis hair preparation, Griffin shoe 
polish, Parker fountain pens, Alka- 
Seltzer. 


No Peace in Liquor 


Efforts of wholesalers to 
unite industry hit same old snag. 
Conference prepares to launch 
public relations drive. 


Liquor wholesalers’ efforts to launch 

an “all-industry” trade association, Al- 
lied Liquor Industries, Inc., has failed— 
pretty much as expected (BW—Nov. 
22’41,p48). When the long-dormant 
Conference of Alcoholic Beverage In- 
dustries last week announced an ambi- 
tious public relations program, it be- 
came perfectly clear that the wholesalers 
had been unable to win support of other 
elements in this discordant industry. 
e Where They Stand—Organized two 
years ago as a sort of holding company 
for liquor trade associations, the confer- 
ence now counts as members the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, the League of 
Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, the National 
Association of Alcoholic Beverage Im- 
porters, the Wine Institute, the Finger 
Lakes Wine Growers Association, the 
American Hotel Association, the Na- 
tional Tavern Association, and the Na- 
tion Retail Liquor Package Stores Asso- 
ciation. 

Conspicuous nonmember of the con- 
ference is Schenley Distillers. Hence it 
is more than coincidence that the prin- 
cipal sponsor of the wholesalers’ Allied 
Liquor Industries happened to be 
Schenley. 
¢ Program Takes Shape—The confer- 
ence was strictly a paper organization 
until the aggressive Allied outfit came 
on the scene. Now, however, it has ap- 
pointed a director of public relations, 
Glenn Griswold, to undertake a com- 
prehensive campaign in behalf of the 
wine and liquor industries. The beer 
people will presumably continue to do 
the same job for themselves through the 
Brewing Industry Foundation. 

Mr. Griswold was for several years 
the senior partner in the public rela- 
tions firm of Glenn Griswold Associates. 
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Wherever 
there is 
a Smokestack 


you will find these 
Remarkable Machines 


Fourteen years ago—Delta engineers created a new type of 
machine of universal utility! 
Adaptable, flexible, portable, stripped of every useless ounce 
—these new Deltas outperformed ponderous machines costing 
three or four times as much! 
Today—wherever metals, plastics or wood are cut, bored, 
ground or sawed—in aviation’s new giant plants, in huge 
automotive factories engaged in war production, in the small 
sub-contractor’s shop, in the U. S. Army and Navy arsenals. . 


in Canadian and British airplane factories . . 


. you will find 


these stripped-for-action Delta machines playing an important 
role in the battle to increase production! 


THESE FREE BOOKLETS 


SEND FOR 


Books checked will be 
mailed free on any re- 
quest addressed on 
business stationery. 
Write to The Delta 
Mfg.Co., 939 E. Vienna 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


|] Detta Catalog 


“How to Increase 

Production’’— 
showing many actual 
cost-cutting installa- 
tionsof Delta machines. 
CT] “New Wings for 

Production’’— 
story of how the avia- 
tion industry has uti- 
lized Delta machines. 


z= “Light Machines 
LJ in Industry’’— 
reprint of magazine 
article on low-cost ma- 
chines in industry. 
[— “Tooling Tips’’— 
J showing latest 
adaptations of Delta 
machines for special 
needs of industry 


“World's largest manufacturers of low-cost, high quality drift presses 
% grinders e abrasive finishing machines e cut-off machines e circular 
saws e band saws « scroll saws e lathes e jointers « shapers 
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Prior to that, he was for eleven years edi- 
tor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce and for five years editor and pub- 
lisher of Business Week. 

e@ Both Sides Determined—In undertak- 
ing a public relations job for the indus- 
try, in competition with Allied Liquor 
Industries, conference members, particu- 
larly the Distilled Spirits Institute, have 
indicated their refusal to go along with 
the Schenley organization in a united 
front. Allied is now completing its or- 
ganization and going ahead with its pro- 
gram. Both sides are 7 deter- 
mined to carry on the fight. 


PERFUMERS WIN A ROUND 


One thing that continues as usual is 
the sniping between the Federal Trade 
Commission and the cosmetics indus- 
try, most particularly the perfumers. 

Last summer the industry protested 
—but with a chuckle up its sleeve—when 
FC accused a small perfumer of nam- 
ing scents for various flowers when they 
were not compounded from the oil of 
those flowers. The Toilet Goods Assn., 
industry trade group, was quick to point 
out that a scent compounded wholly 
of oil of violets probably would smell 
like anything but a violet (BW—Aug.16 
'41,p22).. FTC, somewhat embar- 
rassed, did not press its case. 

Now the commission has been 
thwarted again in its efforts to deglam- 


JUST 
OuT 


Shows how to deal 
with problems of: 


—responsibility 


—discipline By ERW 
Management, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


—executive stimulation 
-constructiveness 


-self-assertion and self- 
expression 


The Technique of 
EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


HOWS that x 
S not a mysterious sixth sense, but 
a quality that can be definitely de- 


veloped by anyone who will follow the 
ual. Defines the tools of executive con- 
handling of others; 
practical and usable methods for get- 


ting a maximum output of work with a 
minimum amount of friction. 


the various techniques of executive con- 


ourize perfumery. This time the law 
sides with the industry. The U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, ruling on the 
appeal of Etabiissements Rigaud, Inc., 
and E. Fougera, Inc., from an FTC 
order requiring the companies to cease 
using French words in naming, labeling, 
and advertising their products, has modi- 
fied the commission’s decision. Said the 
court: “It is notorious that French 
names are commonly used to describe 
perfumes and for some reason seem to 
be favorites with the trade. It is doubt- 
less permissible to forbid the use of 
words which indicate a French origin 
and manufacture when strictissimi juris 
there is none, but we can see no reason 
for proscribing the use of all French 
words when designating the perfume.” 


SHOW —BUT NO DISPLAYS 


Conventioneers who attend the an- 
nual get-togethers of the Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers’ Assn. ordi- 
narily can wander among hundreds of 
exhibits staged by manufacturers of auto 
replacement parts and equipment. 

This year, when the M.E.W.A. as- 
sembled in Chicago, the manufacturers, 
true to habit, turned up again. But they 
came with empty hands. M.E.W.A. 
figured out an ersatz procedure—in- 
stead of granting manufacturers display 
space, it provided them with conference 
booths. ‘Theme was, “What to do.” 


Today every executive is alert to the neces- 
sity of better techniques in dealing with 
others for the furtherance of the common 
objective. Here is a new special edition of 
this sound and stimulating manual for every 
man who wants to improve his methods of 
getting along with others. 


IN H. SCHELL, Professor of Business 
Price, only $2.00 


executive technique is 


laid down in this man- 


e factors involved in the 
gives 


In this 
chapter discussing the 
current emergency upon 


—leadership 
—justice 
analysis of labor require- simple methods 
a trol; outlines th 
ol: " 
ry of the new successful 
employee 
—difficulties with subordi- 
nates “er 
. edition a new 
—oOpposition influence of the 
—stubborness 
—disloyalty trol has been added 
—dishonesty McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
—immorality 330 W. 42nd St., 


—the agitator 
—difficulties with 


and associates on cash orders.) 
—responsibility for errors Weeks 


See it 10 days 
on approval 
SEND THIS COUPON 


Address 


Position 


Company 


Tn send me Schell’s The Te ‘hnique of Execu- 
— irresponsibility tive Control, War Production Edition, for 
10 days’ —— on approval. In 10 
: days I will send $2.00 plus few cents post- 
superiors age, or return book postpaid. 


City and State 


N. Y. 


(Postage paid 


BW-2-28-42 
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PRODUCTION 
On Paper: 1942 


Any shortage that come; 
won't be pulp maker’s fault, but 
result of war controls over raw 
materials and facilities. 


For the better part of two years, paper 
users everywhere (to the tune of abo 
300 Ib. per year for every man, wonvin, 
and child in the U.S.) have been dis 
quieted by an_ ever-impending, put 
never-quite-arriving, paper shortage. Yet 
during the same two years, domestic 
production of pulp from which paper 
is made jumped 42%. 

Final figures won’t be ready for some 
time to come, but preliminary estimates 
of the U.S. Pulp Producers Assn. show 
1941 domestic wood pulp production of 
all grades to have been 9,978,000 tons 
(of 2,000 Ib., air dry weight basis). Pro 
duction was 6,993,000 tons in 1939: 
8,852,000 tons in 1940; 3,760,000 tons 
in 1932, worst year of the past sixteen 
@ What the Figures Show—Lop 322,()0)() 
tons off 1941 production for export, add 
1,145,000 imported tons and 267,000 
tons taken from stock, and you arrive at 
an estimated 194] consumption of |], 
068,000 tons of pulp, enough with addi 
tions of re-used waste paper to make over 
20,000,000 tons of paper and paper 
products (bags, cups, decorations, et 
And that, it should be noted, does not 
include the thousands of tons of news- 
print shipped in from Canada and New- 
foundland in finished form ready for 
the presses. Some shortage! 

All these figures and many more came 
into the open during last week’s annual 
conventions of the great paper and pulp 
associations: American Paper and Pulp 
Assn. and afhliated organizations (Pulp 
Producers Assn., Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Writing Paper Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Tissue Assn., Kraft Paper 
Assn., Waterproof Paper Group, Book 
Paper Manufacturers, Glassine and 
Greaseproof Paper Manufacturers, and 
many others); National Paper Trade 
Assn.; Salesmen’s Assn. of the Paper 
Trade Association; Technical Assn. of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

@ No Scarcity Yet—Consensus of the 
meetings, which absorbed the huge ca- 
pacity of New York’s Waldorf Astoria 
and Hotel Commodore all week, was ex- 
pressed by E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary of American Paper and Pulp 


Assn., in an address before the National 
Paper Trade Assn. Speaking of the 
strong speculation from month to 


month that scarcity of pulp would cur- 
tail industry operations, he said, “As yet 
this has not developed and there is 
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You trust its quality 


Making a Soldier 
of Sugar 


S we have sent men abroad to fight for 
America—as we have sent money—as we have 
drafted steel, with other commodities, into fight- 

ing-service or enlisted wheat and other fighting-foods— 
so we must make a soldier of sugar. 


WORLD WAR I 
1917 


The United States Government restrict- 
ed the use of sugar in World War I. 
The response of The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany was expressed in the newspaper 
advertisement reproduced at the left. 


Nutriment for the nations at war is as vital 
to the outcome as the powder that feeds the guns. 
A great nutrient in time of peace—in war a veritable 
sinew—sugar is now called upon to play a heroic part, to 
supply the peoples of our Allies—whose strength is ours. 


To wrap up sugar in the American flag, so = 
to speak, and put it into the fight becomes a duty 
* Joyalty. It will be borne cheerfully by every industry, ! 
every dealer, and every individual it falls upon. Upon =| 
certain industries it falls heavily—and especially on the 4 
workers who derive their living from them. Yet the =| 
American civilian is in this war with the soldier. Amer- = 
ican business great and small, American capital from Wall 
Streetute the remotest country bank, is with the Gov- 
every step of the way. The U. S. means Us. 
of us, are in the fight with everything we ha 
f sake of everything we cherish. 


Le Om pany regards @, privilege to 


w Bo t similarly 
Pid ? v4 lo antity to 
q A 


4 end of conservation Se 

2 efforts in every direction that opportunity may 
lose. in manufacture as well as beyond the scope of 
our immediate interests; and in this effort generally we 
bespeak the co-operation of dealers and cons 
everywhere. 
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THE Coca-COoLa Co 
ATLANTA, GA 
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WORLD WAR II 
1942 


History repeats itself in World War II. Sugar has been 
called to war again. Our government has restricted the 
use of sugar for all. Naturally, that includes Coca-Cola 

You'll continue to find Coca-Cola around the euener 
from anywhere, though we regret that you won’t be able 
to enjoy the pause that refreshes as often as you might 
like. Our volume has been reduced. But this we oe 
the character of Coca-Cola will be unimpaired. The 

¢ American people can continue to trust its quality. 

As in 1917, we count upon the patience of dealers and 
consumers everywhere. Conserving sugar is another ste 
toward Victory. Whatever any of us may have, or _ 
not have, Victory we must have above all else ' F 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT, 1942 
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every indication that while maldistribu- 
tion is real, actual shortages do not and 
will not exist for some time to come 
if at all.” 
e War Yardstick—Pointing out that 
allocation of chemicals, metals, rubber, 
and other items essential to the opera- 
tion of the primary and converter indus- 
tries will depend on excess of supply 
over war requirements, Mr. ‘Tinker said, 
“If there is a shortage, operations will 
necessarily have to be curtailed. If there 
is a sufficient supply to permit the in- 
dustry to operate on the present basis, 
then no serious shortages of paper or 
paper products should develop.” 

In other words, if there should be a 
shortage of paper, don’t look at the pulp 


roducer with jaundiced eye, but at a 
fost of other factors which WPB has 
under continuous scrutiny and consid- 
eration. There are just so many ships, 
trains, and trucks. How many tons of 
pulp and paper can they transport, and 
yet leave space for other military and 
civilian essentials? There will be just 
so much chlorine. Can enough of it to 
bleach writing and print papers into a 
fair degree of “brightness” be spared 
from military gases, water purification, 
and all its other myriad uses? 

@ WPB Proposals—W PB is fast coming 
to grips with the whole paper situation, 
as did OPA with paper mill and mer- 
chant prices. On Jan. 30, Norbert A. 
McKenna, chief of WPB’s md and 


Higher 
Capacity 


* 
Lower 
Costs 


One of a series of 

advertisements 
showing how BATTERY 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
care speeding war pro- 
duction by handling 
materials efficiently. 


Above are illustrated some typical uses of the unit-load method 
of handling materials to speed up production of machine tools. 


Parts in process are handled, not one at a time, but in units of a 
ton or more on skid platforms, in skid boxes and on skid racks. As 
a load accumulates at one operation, it is picked up by BATTERY 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK, taken to the next operation and set down 


as one unit. 
space in storage. 


The truck also tiers the skid loads for economy of 


The unit-load method of material handling, in similar fashion, 
is helping every major American industry to obtain maximum 


utilization of machine-time, man-time and floor space. 


Such effi- 


ciency results in higher productive capacity and lower production 


costs. 


Higher capacity to meet war needs today. 


Lower costs to 


meet peace-time competition tomorrow. 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


. THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
) STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS — TRUCK MANUFACTURERS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; 
BATTERIES: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; BATTERY CHARGING EQGIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND HERTNER. 
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paper branch, mailed a 42-page set « 
programs for the simplification, stan: 
ardization and reduction in basis weigl 
of “coarse papers and/or printing paper 
to all known manufacturers of thes 
papers with these words, “Will yo 
please let us know if you feel that thes 
programs are objectionable in any way? 
Kraft wrapping paper manufacture: 
were asked to reduce the number < 
weights and sizes drastically. Boo! 
paper manufacturers were each aske 
to make no more than two differen 
grades of English (machine) finish boo} 
papers, supercalendered book papers 
eggshell (antique) book papers, etc 
Makers of rag content bond papers 
ledger papers, onion skin, manifold pa 
pers, cover papers, sulphite bond papers 
bristol boards, grocery bags and sacks 


| wrapping tissue, gummed sealing tape 


vegetable parchment, and butcher pa 
pers were all asked to curtail their lines 
If the above programs go through, it 
is estimated by one statistician that the 
total number of weights and sizes will 
be reduced from 10,178 to 1,968, with 
a saving of about 175,000 tons of pulp 

On Feb. 18, Mr. McKenna repeated 
his 42-page mailing, adding a 43rd page 
which reads in part: “If the Program 
entails some degree of sacrifice on yout 
part, such contribution should be will 
ingly given to achieve united effort. 
Should you be unwilling to advise this 
Office that you will abide by this Stand 
ardization Program, we request you to 
justify your position fully not later than 
Mar. 7, 1942.” 
eA Surprise to Many—While address 
ing the National Paper Trade Assn. on 
Feb. 16, Mr. McKenna had warned, 
“War comes first, and the paper indus 
try is serving the war first... . We de 
serve to survive in the war, only as we 
serve. The industry is now challenged 
to serve the needs of war without the 
restriction of government control.” 
Even so, the Mar. 7 deadline surprised 
many mill men and paper merchants. 

Before the week was out, it was being 
whispered that the entire paper and 
paper products industry, the pulp tray 
and paper cup manufacturers included, 
and not just the coarse papers and/or 
printing paper groups, would be under 
either a rigid pulp allocation plan or a 
paper output cut by Apr. 1. 

Since it is not a part of present gov 
ernment policy to give advance notice 
of major moves against an entire indus 
try, oficial confirmation of a move by 
April Fool’s Day is lacking, but those 
in the prov erbial know insist that it will 
be pulp allocations, not a paper cut. 
The plan would probably call for can- 
cellation of all pulp contracts as of a 
given date and a “directive” stating the 
order, grade, and amount in which pulp 
would be distributed to war and civilian 
industry by the mills. 


| @ Run Is Not Expected—No “run” on 
| mill or merchant-stocks~of paper, cor- 
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LIFE BELT 


(‘he little cylinders commonly used to 
charge soda water for highballs have 
been put to a more serious use by the 
armed forces. In an emergency this 
new type life belt may be inflated in 
a jiffy by the compressed gas. Should 
the gas leak out, lung-power will re- 
inflate the belt. 


responding to the recent housewives’ 
run on sugar, is expected. ‘loo many 
paper buyers are cognizant of the enor 
mous amounts of paper that are being 
released by just the changeover of auto 
mobile and electrical-appliance plants to 
war production. 

Pertinent is the true story of a fiber 
board manufacturer's quick appeal to 
Washington following the cancellation 
of his contract calling for 30,000 tons 
of fiber board for lining the trunks of 
automobiles. He was told that that 
amount of material would make 18,000,- 
000 containers, enough to take care of 
ill the lend-lease boxes for one month 
plus, and that he would do well to get 
in his bids before the rush of manufac 
turers with similarly cancelled automo 
tive contracts, and suddenly relieved 
capacity. 

@ Government’s Needs—Fstimates on 
the amount of pulp required directly 
ind indirectly by the government for 
explosives, packaging, lend-lease, and 
just plain paper work run in the neigh 
borhood of 6,000,000 tons (100 tons of 
drafting paper and blueprints are said 
to be required in building a single battle 
ship). In view of the less than 4,000,000 
tons of pulp required for all purposes 
during the depths of 1932, it should 
be clear that essential civilian require 
ments could be whittled a whale of a lot 
without pinching anybody too much. 

Ihe trend in paper usage is for con- 
servation for the duration. “Half 
sheets” are in order for business cor 
‘espondence. Both sides of duplicating 
papers are being used by Washington 
instead of one. 
® Mercantile Practices—Packages are 
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The Busiest 


America! 


America’s factories are working night 
and day behind ‘closed doors 
guarded by U-S-S Cyclone Fence from 
snoopers, saboteurs and other trouble 
makers. With such protection, your 
watchmen can stop everyone who enters 
or leaves the plant and demand dis- 
play of proper credentials. 


Cyclone Fence provides a high bar- 
rier of steel. This is forceful warning 
that the management means business in 
its plant protection. 


<a he tough strands of barbed wire are 
firmly held in sturdy extension arms. 
Several designs of arms are available, 


some with barbed wires extending on 


both sides of the fence top. 


Wi AT is the condition of your plant 


protection system? Is your plant com- 
pletely enclosed in sturdy fence? Are vital 
spots inside the plant given extra protection? 
We will gladly help you work out your plant 
protection system as it regards the use of 
fence. A few repairs may be all that is needed. 
Perhaps only a few feet of fence or a gate 
would perfect an almost complete system. 
Call on us for this help. There’s no obligation 
involved. And, subject to priority restrictions, 
we will do all we can to help you get the 
fence you need. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Waukegan, Il. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE 
F “<€E 


\ \ 
UNITED STATES STEEL 


Watchman in 


Don't let any “leaks” 


exist. Guard every walk 


or driveway with a locked gate of ample height 
Cyclone gates are easy for watchmen to handle 


32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free book 
that tells all about fence 
Crammed full of facts, spe 
fications and illustrations 
Shows 14 types -for home 
school, playground, a 
business. Whether you 1 
a few feet of fence or 
miles of it, you ne t 
book. Buy no fence until 
see what Cyclone has tooffer 


Cycione Fence 


Approximately 
Name 


Address 


Waukegan, Ili., Derr. 422A 


Please mail me, without obligatior 1 | 
copy of “Your Fence How to Choose 
It-—-How to Use It.’ I am interested i: 
fencing: Industrial: Estate 
~) Playground: Residence Scho 


feet 
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becoming less elaborate. Retail stores 
are suggesting that customers bring 
their own shopping bags. Newspapers 
and other publications are seeking ways 
to cut down newsprint consumption by 
more compact headlines, smaller type. 
Printers are beginning to feel a slack 
ening in demand for the opulent cata 
logs and annual corporation reports of 
recent years 

Chances are that a continuation of 
the cooperative policy established by 
the WPB paper and pulp branch with 
the paper industry would be adequate 
for all needs of mills, merchants, and 
customers 

But the industry employs 900,000 
workers, uses 150,000 tons of iron an 
nually, 250,000 tons of steel, 25,000 
tons of copper, plus large quantities of 
chlorine and other hard-to-get mate 
nals. It is up to WPB to determine how 
all manpower and materials may _ best 
be employed for the whole nation’s ulti 
mate welfare 
@ Over the Border—Canadian mills in 
1942 will do some $5,000,000 worth of 
munitions subcontracting in their ma 
chinery repair shops—enough to clear 
away several bad bottlenecks in war pro 
duction. Here in the U.S. the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Assn. has already 
rounded up 66 paper mill machine shops 
to cooperate with WPB in utilizing idle 
machine tool time on war production 
I'he list could easily grow to 600, afte: 
the WPB paper and pulp branch 
launches its proposed new call for paper 
mill machine shops to cooperate as 
nunitions subcontractors 


Tobacco Does It 


Research yields new uses 
for low-grade leaf, including 
fiber board and acids that are 
needed in plastics manufacture. 


l'ake low-grade leaf tobacco and grind 
until finely pulverized. Place in bag and 
extract various ingredients by treatment 
with solvents. Result: Several valuable 
extracts plus residue from which fiber- 
board can be made. 

Researchers will tell you that it is 

good fiberboard, compact and dense, re 
quiring no special binder in its manu- 
facture. More important, they will ex- 
plain that it’s all a part of a vast amount 
of experimentation now being done in 
the hope of benefiting the tobacco 
farmer by sidetracking some of the low- 
grade leaf from the regular market. 
@ Research in Lexington—Outstanding 
among projects of this kind is that of the 
University of Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Lexington. In ad- 
dition to ways of making fiberboard, 
other announced leaf-tobacco products 
include wrapping paper, carton board, 
packing and insulating materials, var- 
nish, soap, nicotinic acid, and insecti- 
cides. Wartime inroads into many 
sources of supply are expected to add 
especial significance to such investiga- 
tions. 

(he Kentucky experiments began in 
July, 1940, at the request of the Burley 


Fiber board is just one of the many 
byproducts which Dr. ].S. McHargue, 
head of the chemistry department of 


Kentucky 


Agricultural Station, has 
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been able to obtain from low-grade 
tobacco. Other finds include wrap- 
ping paper, pulp beard, insulating 
materials and varnish. 


lobacco Assn., which has headquarter 
in Lexington. ‘The research is in 
hands of Dr. J. S. McHargue, who h 
the experiment station’s departmen 
chemistry, and his assistants, C. \\ 
Woodmansce and K. E. Rapp. 

“It wouldn’t be advisable to bu 
bacco just to produce fiberboard,” |); 
McHargue explains. “It is necessary 
get all other possible byproducts, t 
@ “Unusual Tenacity’—The fiberbo 
made from cellulose remaining aft 
nearly every other constituent of 
pulverized tobacco leaf has been 
moved, is credited with “‘unusual te: 
ity” by its laboratory makers. It can }y 
nailed, sawed, drilled, or sanded, 
sponsors hope that it has a future it 
plane and auto construction. 

Looking far ahead, these Kentucky 
searchers foresee a possibility that 
timately the byproducts obtained from 
low-grade tobacco will assume an in 
portance equal to the state’s production 
of prize burley.” They do not have t 
look quite so far ahead in discussing 
their tobacco-leaf paper and packaging 
materials, which appear particularly im 
portant right now in view of shortag: 
@ Soap and Varnish—The soap made by 
the investigators is dark in color, is said 
to have “excellent cleansing quality 
The varnish that is being turned out is 
described as one that gives high luster 
when applied to smooth wood, without 
utilizing any other water-proofing or 
finishing product. 

Nicotinic acid, vital part of the Vita 
min B complex, is not present as such 
in tobacco, but it can be derived from 
the poisonous alkaloid, nicotine. Riglit 
now nicotinic acid is needed more than 
ever, in view of the “food for freedom” 
campaign, because of its importance in 
treating or preventing certain food 
deficiency diseases. 

The researchers also see an increas 

ing wartime demand for the insecticides 
that they have developed. ‘Two of thei 
tobacco-leaf insecticides have proved 
very effective and one is now reported 
in use on a national scale. 
@ Other Possibilities—Still other possi 
bilities are noted. Furfural, normally 
extracted from oat hulls and used in 
solvents and plastic manufacture, has 
been found to be present in tobacco 
The leaf contains malic, citric, am 
oxalic acids, and fats, resins, and waxes 
may also be obtained from it. 

By way of special appeal to farmers 
a recent report held out the hope that 
fertilizers and livestock feed might b 
developed, along with waxes and a dr 
ing oil substitute for linseed oil. 

Several large industrial concerns ar 
reported to be making inquiries regard 
ing the various findings. 

e D. of A. Investigation—Other tobacco 
research projects are under way in dif 
ferent parts of the country. Invest 
gators for the U.S. Department ot 
Agriculture report progress on the use of 
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While researchers are finding useful 
derivatives of low-grade tobacco at 


Kentucky Agricultural Station, plant | 


breeders continue to develop better | 


types for the nation’s smokes. 


citric and malic acids as_ plasticizers 
when teamed with other agents. 
Research on citric acid was under- 
taken two years ago by men under the 
direction of Dr. Percy A. Wells, chiet 
of the D. of A.’s eastern laboratory at 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Outside 
laboratories have been enlisted in the 
work, which was inspired by the war 
threat to industrial materials. 
e Why Citric Is Needed—In normal 
times, citric acid is manufactured from 
two products—citric fruits and beet 
sugar. About 20 vears ago the acid’s 
use in industry leaped, and the extracts 
from lemons, limes, and _ pineapples 
failed to fill the bill; the fermentation 
process was introduced. Since then 
the consumption, especially in the still- 
growing soft-drinks trade, has increased 
to about 20,000,000 Ib. yearly compared 
with about 5,000,000 Ib. around 1922. 
Only 20% is now normally extracted 
from fruits, and some of that was im- 
ported from Italy before the war’s out- 
break. The rest is from sugar—and in 
the light of the tightening of sugar and 
its conversion into alcohol for muni- 
tions making, a new source of citric 
acid at this point is of growing impor- 
tance. 
¢ From Tobacco Stems—The presence 
of citric and malic acids (the last-named 
a deliquescent crystalline compound 
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Micro Switch with 
Low Pressure Lever 


‘D> Micre Air Switch 


Explosion-Preef Micro 


Housing for Aircrott Switch — Cest Housing 


Die-Cast Micro Switch 
with Roller Plunger 


Die-Cast Micro Switch with 
Spring Plunger ond A-N Fitting 


Micro Switch with 1 16" 
Overtravel Plunger 


— 


i 


Py . Bt 
_ 
ee %, 
Steel Micro Limit Switch — 
Adjustable Roller Arm 
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U.S. Army Air 
Corps Approved Micro Switch 


A Little Switch That 
Grew Up Tough...! 


The Micro Switch started out thumb-size 
and sensitive; light weight and lightning- 
tast. Then, as more and more engineers 
came to know its desirable characteristics, 
they sought it for tougher assignments. 
So we made it a “tough baby”’. 


To insure preciseness, which enables the 
Micro Switch to operate at exactly the 
same point hundreds of times a minute 
for millions of electrical Operations, it is 
always enclosed in an accurately moulded 
Bakelite housing. This is the basic Micro- 
Switch unit. 


For hard usage, this unit is housed in steel 
with rugged actuating arms; in die-cast 
metal with oil, dust and water-tight seals; 
in heavy cast iron for explosion-proot 
service; in light weight aluminum for su- 
premely vital functions in aircraft. 


Industries engaged in America’s arms pro- 
gram, whose products employ time, tem- 
perature, pressure, or weight actuated 
relays or solenoids or motors are taking 
nearly all of our constantly increased pro- 


duction. 


Because of this, we ask those manufactur- 
ers who have depended on us in the past 
to be patient with us now. Arms come 
first. However, we are striving to serve all 


and we shall continue striving. 


But—and this is most important—the 
days are coming when the lessons we are 
learning now will prove invaluable. Those 
days will call for new designs. They will 
demand still smaller size, lighter weight 
and greater precision in Component parts 
than now exist. When that time comes, the 
Micro Switch will be still further im prove 


Therefore, forward-looking nranagement 
will want to have its engineers become 
familiar with the Micro Switch and _ its 
characteristics now so that they may then 
be ready. The two handbook-catalogs 
illustrated below are wrfften in your engi 
neers’ language.,They will be sent to as 
many of yous staff as you think necessary 


® 


Catalog No. 60 contains 
complete information about 
the choracteristics, dimen- 
sions, prices, ond uses of 
all stock Micro Switches, 
with additional informa- 
tion on special switches. 
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Catalog No 

similar information for oir 
craft and 
sory engineers, and 
whose 
similar to those of the air 
craft industry 


aircraft acces 
thers 


requirements re 


Micro Switch is a trade name indicating 
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ICRO 


by Micro Switch Corporation 
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Manufactured in FREEPORT, Illinois, by Micro Switch Corporation 
Branches: Chicago, New York. Sales and Engineering Offices: Boston, Hartford, Los Angeles 
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AMERICAN 
REDUCTION 


This American Reduction Drive operates a 
concrete mixer (9 cu. ft.) at 25 RPM — a 
5 HP motor operating at 1140 RPM 


Says Mr. Roy Pritchett, Plant Supt., 
Federal American Cement Tile 
Co., Hammond, Ind.: “I plan to 
replace every slow- speed 1 ors rive in 
our plant with American Reduc- 
tion Drives. Our first American 
Drive is quiet, saves about 44% 
in floor space, is easier to keep 
clean, aol anaes far less to main- 
tain than the previous drive. Our 
only service expense has been an 
occasional oil change.”’ 


Mr. Pritchett meant it. He has 
since installed several additional 
American Reduction Drives. 


Install an AMERICAN REDUCTION DRIVE 

e Immediately available from stock. 

e Mounts on shaft of driven machine. 

e Easy, inexpensive to install or relocate. 

e Low installed cost and low maintenance. 

e Saves space ... 44% reported above. 

e Any speed from 154 down to 11 RPM. 

e Five standard sizes, 4g to 25 HP, can be 
used on any standard motor. 


For catalog, write to 
THE AMERICAN 
PULLEY COMPANY 


4280 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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used currently in research laboratories 
as an analytical agent) in most vegetable 
matter is not news, but its extraction 
from tobacco stems and dust is. A year 
ago the chemists began experiments, 


€ 


found that tobacco yielded about 3% 
citric acid, and from 5% to 6% malic 
acid. 

‘The work was spurred recently by 

the report of a department chemist that 
the potential yield of waste tobacco 
would, if developed, amount to 3,000,- 
000 Ib. of citric acid, and 6,000,000 Ib. 
of malic. ‘That amount of citric might 
help tremendously to tide over the 
shortage, while that much malic acid, 
if hitched definitely to plastic making, 
would more than suffice. 
@ Processing Hitch—l'here is, however, 
a hitch. Nicotine is now the most im- 
portant, and best paying by-product of 
tobacco waste, and one which is still 
being improved by the regional chem- 
ists. While the extraction of nicotine 
would not hinder the extraction of the 
acids or vica versa, the stumbling block 
is the processing itself. 

One of the ways to extract the citric 
acid is to run liquid waste through a 
filter of insoluble calcium salts, the re 
sult being, with addition of sulphuric 
acid, a compound of calcium citrate and 
sulphuric acid. Separation yields citric 
acid crystals, with calcium sulphate in 
the form of sludge—settling to the bot 
tom, and being removed. 

But for reasons of economy the proc- 
cess is next to useless at this point un 
less it can be combined, without the 
addition of expensive and hard-to-get 
cquipment, with the nicotine extrac- 
tion. 
© Plugging Away—Citric acid now sells 
for about 20¢ a pound, and until its 
shortage becomes acute cnough to drive 
the price skyward and permit the profit- 
able installation of expensive machinery 
for the extraction of acids alone, little 
progress can be expected. U.$. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture chemists, however, 
are still plugging away, hoping to find 
a way to simplify the process—to tie it 
in with the nicotine extraction. 


Dr. Wells admits that the chemists , 


can now extract the acids with ease but 
that they are stumped by the economic 
aspects of the situation. 


TAR FIGHTS MAGNESIUM 


The Bureau of Mines has developed 
a new method of extinguishing mag- 
nesium fires with hard coal-tar pitch in 
granulated or flaked form. Spread upon 
a burning magnesium incendiary bomb 
or any industrial magnesium fire, the 
material softens at sbout 300F, forms 


| an airtight blanket, smothers the flame. 


Important details are described in 
“Methods of Extinguishing Fires and 
Incendiary Bombs with Very Hard 
Coal-T'ar Pitch,” published by Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, gratis. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Butane Substitute 


With more and more butane going 
into high-octane aviation gasoline an 
batadione for synthetic rubber. ther 
will be less and less for the “bottle 
gas’ systems installed in thousands oj 
homes and factories. ‘lo fill this breach 
L. J. White, a pioneer in the liquefic 
petroleum gas field and vice president 
of Southern Steel Co., San Antoni 
l’ex., has formulated “VX Blend 
‘Tests of the new fuel—a mixture of pr 
pane and undisclosable ingredients, al 
plentiful—indicate that it burns safely 
cefhciently, and economically in existing 
butane equipment and appliances with 
out change or adjustment. 


Flexible Tubing 


I'lexible, transparent Aceto-Butyrat: 
Tubing is now available for immediate 
delivery in a range of outside diameter 
from ;% to 3 in., and almost any length 
to replace copper tubing in many appli 
cations. Available soon will be | in 


Ends may be flared for standard flarec 
fittings with the same tools used for 


copper; larger diameters mav be threadec 
with standard tools. 

Extruded Plastic, Inc., Norwalk 
Conn., extrudes the tubing out of 
special formulation of ‘Tennessee East 
man ‘Tenite II plastic. Julius Blum & 
Co., 532 W. 22nd St., New York, 1 
national distributor. Possible applica 
tions range from beer and soda wate! 
lines to electrical insulation to servicc 
water lines, but all should be checkec 
with the distributor in order to mak« 
sure that the material lends itself to : 
given set of temperature and_ solvent 
conditions. 


Screen Patches 


It is unnecessary to remove window 
and door screens to repair holes an 
cuts. Simply attach one or more Snap 
On Screen Patches, new products ot 
Screen Patch Co., 1249 Commercia 
‘Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. ‘hey are | 4- 
in. squares of bronze wire cloth with 
tiny, patented, inbuilt hooks that leave 
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no rough edges on either side of a 


Blackout Lighting Sheet 


{he photograph of a blacked-out bus 
was taken by the glow of strips of Conti- 
Glo P-10 Lighting Sheet applied be- 
tween the windows and over the space 
normally occupied by advertising cards. 
[he material is essentially a tough, 
washable, near-white oilcloth with an 


impregnation of luminescent pigment 
which stores up light from any source 
for release when normal illumination 
fails or must be turned off. 
Conti-Glo Division, Continental 
Lithograph Co., Cleveland, makes it in 
rolls that can be cut to any size to edge 
steps and hand rails in homes and busi- 
ness establishments, to form guide lines 


to exits, and to make armbands, hats, | 


and other blackout garments. 


Can-Sealer 


Coffee cans, tobacco tins, army ration 
cans, and other types of “telescope cans” 
can be sealed with industrial adhesive 
tape at speeds of 40 to 100 cans per 
minute with the new Nifong Automatic 
Scotch Tape Can Sealer. As custom- 


built by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., | 


St. Paul, the machine’s exact speed de- 


pends upon the size and shape of can | 
to be sealed against loss of inside mois- | 
ture or incursion of outside moisture or | 


other deteriorating elements. 

Cans may be fed to the sealer by hand 
or conveyor. They enter at front center, 
make a clockwise circuit of the ma- 
chine, discharge at the right side by 


gravity. 
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Fis an “inside job,” this new 
weld-cleaning brush can solve it 


Fast cleaning of hard-to-get- 
at welded joints paves way 
for speedier production 


@ Osborn has blasted a bottleneck 
—wide open. 


Modern production practice 
calls for cleaning scale and slag 
from every welded joint before fin- 
ishing and painting, regardless of 
where the weld is made. Welds on 
flat surfaces or outside angles are 
quickly cleaned with power-driven 
Osborn cup or wheel brushes. 


But Osborn men conducting 
O.B.A.’s (Osborn Brushing 
Analyses) in plants through- 
out the country found that in- 
side welds, sharp angled fillets 
and corners were being labor- 
iously chipped and scraped for 
lack of a fast, efficient method 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


of reaching these tight spots. 


Now Osborn has perfected a 
wire end brush just for the “inside 
jobs,” the hard-to-get-at welds 
that up to now have taken so long 
to clean. Like all Osborn wire 
brushes it saves time, saves labor 
and speeds production. A special 
holder that fits all standard power 
tools, air and electric, permits 
instant replacement of the wire 


brush part. 


Here is the brush that gets into 
inaccessible places, ferrets out 
every trace of weld scale without 
removing the base metal. It’s 
another Osborn “first” that will 
help you step up output of the 
materials the nation so urgently 
needs. For full details write or 
wire The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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SKILDRILL 


Fills the hand with drill- 
ing power ...to fill the 
need for drilling speed! 


Already, you'll find new % in. 
SKILDRILL an established favorite in war- 
quickened industry everywhere. Already, 
you'll hear men praise the way this new 
kind of drill puts a world of power right 
in the palm of a man’s hand... handles 
like pointing a finger... gets in anywhere 
a fist will fit. 

SKILDRILL is so light (only 2% lbs.) 
it assures easiest day-long operation... so 
compact (only 6% in. long, 2%. in. wide) 
it handles quickly even in tightest spots. 
And SKILDRILL is so powerful it almost 
punches holes in wood or metal.. 
speed on all drilling in production, assem- 
bly and installation work. That's why it’s 
called ‘‘The Mightiest Mite of the Drill 
Field”. . . that’s why you need it in your 
plant! Also larger SKILDRILL—‘ in. ca- 
pacity in steel—compact and powerful. 
Ask your distributor for a demonstration 
of SKILDRILL on your own work today! 


SKILSAW 
9 Models 


ALSO BLOWERS + 


DRILLS 
23 Models 


HAND AND BENCH youll + FLOOR noo 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


ons } rm BELT  SANeeES 
4 Mod 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


AMMERICH'S WARDS 
\"so Mave valk PRODUCTIVE * 
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War LaborTangles 


Detroit straightens out an 
important one in tool and die 
industry, finds others in ‘round 
the clock operations. 


In developing the war potential of 

the automobile industry, personnel 
problems have been a headache. ‘lhe 
job of utilizing Detroit's available labor 
force most effectively has raised ques 
tions about wages, craft interests, and 
continuous-operation work — schedules 
which, in one form or another, are go 
ing to be confronting every industry 
which alters established personnel prac 
tices under the impact of war. 
@ Stabilization Pact—Ihus there will be 
wide interest in one result of Sidney 
Hillman’s visit there last week as a 
representative of the War Production 
Board—a management-labor “‘agreement 
in principle” on stabilization in the vital 
tool and die industry which may well be 
the pattern for similar arrangements m 
other industrial areas. 

Skilled men in the job shops of the 
tool and die industry had insisted that 
their union oppose the introduction of 
upgrading (training of men to handle 
jobs requiring greater skill), fearing that 
upgraded hands would compete for jobs 
and depress pay rates after the war. At 
the same time, upgrading had been 
practiced successfully, and with union 


approval, in the tool and die dc 
ments of the big motor compa 


themselves. 
tact, 


Union spokesmen hay 
pointed to the General Mo 


agreement on the subject as a im 
At Ford, approximately 40% of 
tool and die plant force are upgra 


employees Or former apprentices 

Job shop owners wanted a dilutio 
the 12,000 highly skilled employe« 
some 400 shops with up to 6,000 
graders so that two 10-hour shifts c 
be fully manned. Under the new sta 
ization pact they are free to proc 
with such a program. 
@ Equalizing Wages—Complicating 
problem that Hillman tackled was a 
disparity in wage rates between the 
shops and the automobile corporat 
plants. Job shop wages in Detroit h 
reached the highest level in the count 
averaging perhaps $1.60 an hour, bef: 
the recent 10¢ an hour raise made ret 
active to Jan. 1. ‘The wage scale p 
by the auto companies for similar work 
was considerably lower (as much as 2()¢ 
an hour) but, until the defense program 
got rolling, the companies had no tro 
ble getting and holding skilled men b 


cause they offered steadier work than 
the job shops 
Howevei, the defense program, with 


its demand for tools, now assures work 
ers in the job shops just as much 

curity as those in the auto plants and 
recently there has been a pronounced 
drift from plant to shop—a disturbance 


in the labor market which has taken a 
toll of output. 


Meanwhile, the auto 


BLIND WAR WORKERS 


Mutually profitable to both blind 
workers and airplane manufacturers is 
a rivet-sorting project that has been 


established at the New York Assn. for 
Blind whereby sweepings from air- 
plane plants containing as many as 
eight 
rivets are accurately sorted. 


different sizes of aluminum 
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companies have resisted the union’s | 


suggestion that their craftsmen be paid 
the higher shop scale on the grounds 
that this would evoke parity demands 
from other categories of employees and 
thus create a general turmoil. 

Under the Hillman arrangement it is 

agreed for the Detroit area that there 
js now no reason for any differential be 
tween tool and die workers’ rates in 
job shops and in corporation plants 
with the understanding that any ad 
justment made in the rates of pay of 
tool and diemakers will have no effect 
on the rates for other groups of auto 
motive workers. 
e or Continuous Operations—But De 
troit has other labor problems to iron 
out if it wants to get on a satisfactory 
continuous production schedule. For 
one thing, outside of the steel manu 
facturing plants and the Ford Motor 
Company, no major war producer has 
been able to operate continuously 
around the clock without having to pay 
extra compensation for work done on 
Saturday and Sunday and disagreements 
over these extra compensation demands 
are holding up such continuous sched 
ules. (In addition to this kind of check 
on continuous operations, Washington 
lists a lack of the sense of national urg 
ency, on the part of both labor and 
management, and definite skilled-labor 
shortages.) 

‘Two major types of ‘round-the-clock 
operations in Detroit at the present 
time are found in: (1) situations in 
which individual employees work six 
or seven days per week and get time 
and-a-half for the sixth day and double 
time for the seventh day; and (2) situa 
tions in which a swing shift has been 
worked out with individual employees 
working five consecutive days (six days 
are worked in any given week, starting 
work on different days in each week and 
a complete cycle is made every six 
weeks) and receiving time-and-a-half for 
cach Saturday worked and double time 
for each Sunday. The latter arrange 
ment provides in effect for five weeks 
of 48 hours and one week of 40 hours, 
or an average work week of 464 hours, 
for which the average pay is equal to 
56% hours at straight time. 
¢Up For Decision—The ‘extra com- 
pensation for Saturday and Sunday” 
problem will have to be settled. It 
is at present before the National War 
Labor Board in the C.1.O. vs. Gen 
cral Motors case (BW —Feb.7'42,p76). 
NWLB, which always has to worry 
about the practical effects of its rul- 
ings, is going to find it difficult to 
declare against double time for Sun- 
day. Under the goad of Washington, 
some Detroit firms have gone ahead to 
‘round the clock operztions on such a 
double-time basis and an NWLB de- 
cision against it for General Motors will 
create differentials in the industry which 


nay be disturbing. 
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Proved Time-Savers for 


ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


IF ALL OUT PRODUCTION means 
expansion or reconditioning of your 
plant, Grinnell can probably save you 
valuable construction time or help you 
maintain uninterrupted production, 


through these 5 services... . 


3 Se, 


ir 
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— Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers, installed with 
minimum disruption, guard against time 
and material loss by fire. 


— Grinnell Pipe Fittings for stronger, tighter 
pipe connections, minimize repairs and 
delays. 


— Grinnell Pretabricated Piping saves construc: 


tion time. 


— Grinnell Thermoliers provide efficient, uni 
form heating — help speed output. 


‘& m 


Ameo Humidification Systems help tex 
tile mills speed production of uniforms 
and defense fabrics. 


ONE OF THESE PLANTS OR OFFICES IS NEAR YOU... 


Grinnell Company, Inc. « Grinnell Company of the Pacific « Grinnell Company of Canada, Lid. « 
General Fire Extinguisher Company « American Moistening Company + Columbia Malleable Castings 
Corporation « The Ontario Malleable lron Company, Lid. 


Plants 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
Avusurn, R. I. 


CotumBia, Pa. 
Osnawa, Ont. 
Provipence, R. I. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Warren, Ono 


Sales Offices 
Acsany, N. Y, 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
Battimore, Mp. 
Boston, Mass. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Cuarotte, N.C. 
Cuicaco, IL. 
CINncINNaTI, On10 


Branches 


Cuartortte, N.C. 
Cuicaco, ILt. 
CLeveLanpb, On10 
Houston, Texas 

Lone IsuanpCity, N.Y. 
Los Ance es, Cat. 
MiNNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MonTREAL, Que. 
Oakcanop, Cat. 
PHILaDELPnia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Car. 
Seattie, WasnH. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 

Sr. Paut, Minn. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Important!-To save valuable time, 
please send in your priority certificates 


with your orders. 


CLEVELAND, Onto 
CoL_umsus, Onto 
Darras, Tex 
Detroit, Micu 
Honoiucu, Hawatt 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Anceces, Cat 
Memeunis, Tenn 
Mitwavukes, Wis 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
Monrreat, Que 
Newark, N. J 

New On eans, La. 
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New \¥ 
OAKLAND, Ca 


Warren, On 
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WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 


Figures Behind the Man-Power Problem 


America’s entry into the war has 
had a more direct effect on The 
Strike Picture than on any other 
series in Business Week’s quarterly 
presentation of labor statistics. Actu- 
ally, the trend toward deferring dis- 
putes, or resolving them by other 
means than open conflict, had begun 
in the immediate pre-Pearl Harbor 
period as the defense program gained 
momentum. But from October to 
January, the number of strikes in 
progress fell off from 710 to 350, and 
October's close-to-2,000,000 man- 
days of idleness dropped to less than 
500,000 for December. 

@ Workers’ Buying Power—The na- 
tional average of hourly earnings— 
excepting last year’s second quarter 
—increased at a faster rate in the last 
three months of 1941 than it had 
done at any time since the spring of 
1937. And there does not appear to 
be any real prospect for arresting 
the upward spiral of this important 
price component. New and concerted 
union demands for a $1-a-day pay in- 
crease will shove it up further. ‘The 
cost of living, which at year’s end 
stood at 110.5 on the index—an ad- 
vance for the quarter of 3.3% over 
the third quarter's average—can be 
counted on to continue its advance 
in 1942. ‘The work week, after hov- 
ering around the 40-hour figure for 
a full year may, at last, be breaking 
upwi ard under the impact of war pro- 
duction. Next quarter is expected to 
show a substantial gain. 

@ The Strike Picture—The relative 
quict on the strike front is still to 
be tested by showdowns on major 
labor-management differences over 
wages and union shop questions. 
Cases before the National War Labor 
Board, such as C.1.O. vs. Bethlehem 
Steel (BW—Feb.14'42,p14), can be 
counted on to stabligh precedents 
which will cither unsettle labor rela- 
tions or assure a substantial measure 
of peace for the duration. 

@ The Labor Market—The plateau 
on which national employment fig- 
ures have been virtually stabilized 
since August bespeaks the rough 
balance struck by “conversion unem- 
ployment” and war industry hirings. 
This balance is apt to hold Telatively 
stable until the conversion job is 
largely achieved. The sharp upswing 
of the quit-rate testifies that job op- 
portunities for certain categories of 
workers are plentiful and they are 
“on the loose” in shopping around 
for better paying or pleasanter jobs. 
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2. THE STRIKE PICTURE 
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“We can’t work-too fast! Construction is the” 
that comes before planes, powder, guns and” 


(ENR 1/29/42) z iii. 


Thus do the Editors of Engineering News-Record stress the 
need for speed . . . the necessity for saving time. That’s why 
they are concentrating on getting and reporting information 
that helps engineers and contractors work better, faster . . . 
that saves precious time. 

Manufacturers, too, can report information much needed 
by construction men . . . information on how to use their 
products with greater speed and efficiency. 


What has this to do with advertising? 


This: Advertising is the quickest and cheapest means 4 get- 
ting information from where it is to where it’s needed! 
Engineering News-Record is a useful, time-saving tool for 
construction men. It is also a fast and economical vehicle 
of communication for manufacturers who can impart spe- 
cialized, time-saving information. 

The profit. angle? By communicating such information to 
where it’s needed you help your customers . . . and your- 
self. For you simply cannot tell how to use your products 
more efficiently without stressing their virtues and uses. 
That, of course, is powerful product promotion. And though 
your capacity may be oversold, your products never are. 
Contractors and engineers have definite ideas on the kind 
of time-saving information they need. In hundreds of inter- 
views they’ve asked again and again for specific data on how 
to do it faster! 


Reports of these interviews are available on request. They’re 
packed with ideas, some of which may help solve your 
problem. Just use the coupon. 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


ARMY CAMPS « AIRPORTS * SHIPWAYS * DOCKS « AIR 
BASES «© HOTELS ¢ WATERWORKS ¢ OFFICE BUILDINGS 
BRIDGES ¢ DAMS e SHIPYARDS * TUNNELS ¢ NAVAL BASES 
HIGHWAYS * MASS HOUSING * WATERWAYS ¢ SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL* PIPE LINESe DRAINAGE ¢ ARSENALS * FACTORIES 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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The most Important thing in the World... 


A. E, Paxton, Manager, Engineering News-Record 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Company ..--..... 


Send me: 
. . . booklet entitled ‘““What Construction Men Want 
to Know About Equipment.” 
. . . booklet entitled “Engineers and Contractors Tell! 
What They Want to Know About Building Products.” 


Give me full information on . . . preferred positions 
Opposite important cost sections in the “Construction 
Costs Issue”. . . matket data . . . subscriber coverage 
... buying practices. 


Speed 


Production 


WITH IMPROVED HANDLING METHODS 


You can move more goods faster, at lower 
cost with Mercury Material Handling 
Equipment. This Mercury truck unloads 
Steel from box car, carries and stacks it in 
half the time 5 men could do the same job. 


The Mercury “Trackless Train” keeps your 
loads on wheels, readily movable for short 
or long haul. The tractor can be disengaged 
for other work while the trailers are loaded 
or unloaded. No idle power or wasted time! 
The train can reach all corners of your plant 
and yards because it is not confined to a 
fixed path. 


A Mercury Fork Truck can double your 
storage space without increasing your floor 
space, by stacking clear to the ceiling. This 
way you're storing at the height of profit 
. . Saving time and money. 
Write for Free Booklet showing complete 
line of Mercury Material Handling Equip- 
ment. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| office, 


USES Takes Over 


United States Employment 
Service gets ready to handle 
all hiring for plane makers in 
Southern California. 


Los Angeles aircraft makers don’t like 
it, but within a few weeks they'll prob- 
ably be hiring workers through a single 
the local branch of the U.S. 
Employment Service. The tipoff came 
recently when Lockheed, largest em- 


| ployer in the local industry transferred 


employment functions from the com- 
pany’s-own personnel department to 
the federal office at Flower and 11th 
Sts., Los Angeles. 

The other manufacturers are decid- 


edly loath to follow suit, but govern- 


ment pressure probably will force them 
to it. Concentration of employment 


_ activities in a single bureau makes it 


the  single-hiring-hall 
| however, 


easier for the unions to dictate hiring 
policies, and that’s one reason manufac- 
turers don’t like the shift. 

@ Eliminate Confusion—Proponents of 
method _ insist, 
that it will eliminate much 


| of the confusion that has worried the 


_ industry. 


With each firm hiring its 
own workers, a man might take a job 
at Douglas, then find one he liked bet- 
ter at Lockheed. This has resulted in a 
heavy turnover (BW —Aug.16'41,p64), 


| reduced in good measure by efforts 


toward wage stabilization but not yet 
wholly eliminated. 

The necessity for rapid replacement 
of potential draftees is another reason 


| for concentrating hiring in the hands 


of USES. 


The Army doesn’t like the 


| fact that 73% of the men now working 


in Los Angeles aircraft plants are clas- 
sifiable in the draft as 1-A, and manu- 
facturers have been told to replace the 
best of these as fast as possible, with 
older men not so desirable for Army 
service, and with women. 

@ More Women—Incidentally, industry 


| leaders estimate that women will consti- 


aosew 


tute one-third of the 165,000 persons 
employed in Los Angeles and San Diego 
plane factories by the end of the year. 
Women are flocking to the West Coast 
from the Middle West, not only in 
response to reports of lucrative jobs in 
the aircraft plants but because many 
of their men are stationed there in 
Army or Navy service. 

Typical of the feminine trek west- 
ward was the appearance at the aviation 
department of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce one day last week of 
two girls from Nebraska together with 
their father. ‘The girls, high school 
graduates trained in shorthand and typ- 
ing, were eager to get jobs in aircraft; 
the father came along to see that they 
got jobs which would pay them enough 


to live on. When they were told hat 
four months after employment | \j¢, 
would be earning 80¢ an hour (around 
$42 a week), they decided Dad c: iq 
go back home at once. 

@ Hiring, by Uncle Sam—The Los \y 
geles ofhice of USES feels it is gearc: to 
handle the aircraft hiring. The ortice 
is equipped to take care of about 12.\\()\) 
applicants a day (for all types of cm 
ployment). At the doors, the thron» ; 
classified at information windows. | b 
seekers are on their way in five minutes, 
spend 20 minutes with an interviewer 
who catalogs their abilities. 

If they are good hands at some work 
in which there are shortages, they will 
be sent to see an employer in an h 
Four aircraft companies have their own 
interviewing offices in the building. 


Keep Open Shop 


Department stores in San 
Francisco thwart drive to force 
all clerks into A.F.L. union as 
five-month strike ends. 


In last week’s settlement of the five- 

month strike of San Francisco depart 
ment store clerks, the employers 
emerged with what they wanted most 
a clause specifying that “membership 
in the union shall be voluntary and not 
a condition of employment.” Chief 
issue in the struggle was the closed shop. 
Union “face” was saved to a certain 
extent by a statement that “employers 
hope that employees who are, or be- 
come, members of the union shall re- 
main in good standing during the lite 
of the agreement.” 
e@ Pickets Withdraw—The settlement 
was made by the San Francisco Em 
ployers’ Council (the “boss union”) 
representing the stores, and the San 
Francisco Labor Council acting for the 
A.F.L. Retail Department Store Em 
ployees’ Union. Pickets were with- 
drawn last week from the three struck 
firms, the Emporium, Sears, Roebuck, 
and J. C. Penney. 

In three classifications of store work 
ers—janitors, repairmen, and culinary 
hands—unions got what amounts to a 
closed shop. In most stores the jani- 
torial and maintenance work is farmed 
out to companies that have closed-shop 
contracts with the unions. Culinary 
workers come under the citywide cul 
inary agreement negotiated following tlic 
restaurant strike in San Francisco (BW- 
Sep.6'41,p48). 

@ 6,000 Affected—Wage increases are 
to be negotiated within 30 days, then 
referred to an arbitrator if there’s no 
agreement. Some 6,000 retail clerks and 
office employees come under the two 
year contract (only 600 were out on 
strike when the settlement was made). 
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HOT SPOTS COOLING 


{hree familiar labor hot-spots were 
back in the news this week, but in each 
instance progress had been made toward 
settling the dispute. Involved were: 

|) Spicer Manufacturing Corp., 
where a jurisdictional strike last fall 
tied up production of vital plant parts 

BW —Oct.18'41,p14) and where C.1.O. 
AF.L. competition has continued ever 
since. Latest union rivalry has been 
over the right to dismantle old and in- 
stall new machinery in the company’s 
expanding ‘Toledo plant. ‘The National 
War Labor Board settled it by dividing 
the machine-handling between the two 
organizations, a solution promptly ac 
cepted by the unions and the company. 

(2) Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., whose 
Pittsburgh plant was the scene of a wage 
dispute which showed signs of being a 
C.1.O. strategem for pushing up pay 
scales in all A.-C.’s operations (BW 
Feb.14°42,p72). By joint union-com 
pany agreement, an NWLB mediator 
will arbitrate. 

3) Ford Motor Co., where a series 
of unauthorized departmental stoppages, 
deplored alike by the union and _ thc 
company, have hampered production. 
C.1.0.’s Auto Workers Union named 
an “arbiter” to handle Ford emplovee’s 
grievances and suspended several local 
committees active in the strikes. 


UNION GROUP INSURANCE 


When the Ford Motor Co. recently 
abandoned its group insurance plan fot 
employees (BW-—Feb.14’42,p50), _ it 
looked as though Ford workers were 
going to have to get along without the 
$1,500 policies which, under the group 
program, they got for $1 a month. But 
so many of them were anxious to con 
tinue group insurance that C.I.O.’s 
United Automobile Workers Union, to 
which they all belong, was induced to 
consider the possibility of providing 
coverage independently of the company. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, which specializes in han- 
dling the peculiar problems of trade 
union group insurance, has been asked 


by U.A.W. to submit a bid for the | 


coverage. Union Labor Life is perhaps 


the most notable of several exceptions | 


to the general rule that no company 


will write group contracts with unions. | 


A number of big insurance companies 
have some of this type of business on 
their books. 


STRIKES AS USUAL? 


More strikes last week than at any 


time since Pearl Harbor is the summary 
of WPB’s latest report on labor. The 
13 stoppages involving 6,700 workers 
on which the board reports were mostly 
over this week, but the labor peace is 
beginning to show strain. 
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MAKCHANT 


outperforms ——e 
wali a outsells L 


The Marchant Man will gladly 
explain to you the advantages 
of the 20 points. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's 
Service Stations in all Principal 
Cities Give Service Everywhere. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A 


MARCHANT eectric 
SJelait Joced CALCULATORS 


FOR OVER 32 YEARS 
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© SPECIFICATIONS 
© BLUEPRINTS 
© TRACINGS 
© DRAWINGS 


© PRIORITY 
EXTENSIONS 


PAST... 
ERROR PROOF... 
ECONOMICAL . . 


RON Ta 


Electro-COPYIST 
Gets Work Into Shop Days Faster! 


@ Now, with speed the first essential of 
Victory Production —here’s a quick, easy 
way to avoid hold-ups in drafting and spec- 
ification departments. With Hunter Electro- 
Copyist, you can get accurate photocopy 
reproductions of anything typed, drawn, 
printed or photographed —in a matter of 
seconds! 
@ Electro-Copyist makes permanent photo- 
copy tracings on linen, from pencil draw- 
ings, when necessary. Clear, accurate prints 
on paper for shop use. Sharp negatives on 
vellum from worn-out blueprints. Saves 
draftsmen’'s time. Prevents handling wear 
and loss of valuable originals — pays its 
way in savings. Used daily in hundreds of 
the country’s busiest plants. 

Write today for folder describing models 
for every need in factory and office. 


Revolutionary New-Type Photocopy 
Papers . . . Hecco-Dyzed 


@ Get better results from all kinds of con- 
tact copying! Use Hunter Original Formula 
Papers — they're Hecco-Dyzed by a pat- 
ented process. Light-safe — non-fogging — 
wide exposure latitude — greater sensitivity 
to color-values — absolute opaqueness of 
black. Give sharper, clearer prints — a 
higher percentage of perfect prints. Write 
for free samples. 


HUNTER Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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What are your plans 
for CONVERSION? 


F your business is not one of the favored few, like 
shoes and laundry equipment, with enough govern- 
ment orders to take you through the war with plant 
and staff intact . and you are up to your neck in 
plans to convert your plant te war production—you 
will want a lot of things, FAST. 
W ar-production facilities, new personnel, staff 
training in new war-production techniques, pos- 
sibly new factory sites and plants, good used 
equipment that you can get delivery on “‘yes- 
terday"’, added capital, NEW PLANS for the 
duration, and post war marketing . . . and new 
planners . . new key management men to man 
the new posts created by the demands of con- 
rersion. 
Key to many of your conversion needs may be found— 
quickly and economically—in the non-display “‘clues” 
advertising column of Business Week—‘‘one of the 
most useful magazines in America.” Rate: 50 cents per 
word; minimam $5. March 7 issue closes March 2. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Eastman Speedup 


Keeping rail and truck 
carriers rolling at full speed to 
move war goods is No. 1 job of 
new defense transport office. 


Stepped-up production of armaments 

is all to the good. Yet it amounts to 
nothing unless these defense goods can 
be speedily transported to the places 
where they are needed. 
@ Making Things Move—For the dura- 
tion of the war, and perhaps longer, 
all forms of transportation, down to the 
last detail, will be coordinated by a 
group of experts. ‘he Office of Defense 
‘Transportation, created two months ago 
with Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman as chairman 
(BW--Jan.3’42,p20), is hard at work 
keeping things rolling. 

Organization of key personnel is 
nearly completed, the staff now num- 
bering about 525. Cost for the year 
including all salaries and expenses is 
expected to top $1,000,000, even 
though extensive use is made of already- 
existing services—‘‘borrowing”’ statistics 
from other agencies, for example. 
eAntitrust Waiver—Other governmental 
departments are lending a helping hand. 
Last week, for instance, Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle assured Eastman 
that cooperation or joint efforts among 
carriers involving services, routing, di- 
versions, and embargoes would not be 
considered violations of the anti-trust 
laws, if done under public authority 
during the present emergency. 

This would not apply to agreements 

that ended in permanent mergers or 
consolidations. In securing this legal 
waiver, Director Eastman was merely 
anticipating problems that might arise 
as has generally been done by defense 
agencies that have grouped manufac- 
turers in what might, at other times, 
constitute collaboration outside the anti- 
trust laws (BW —Feb.14'42,p15). 
@ Local Problems—Eastman’s attention 
also is directed to local transportation. 
As automobile parts wear out and as 
tires and gasoline become more difficult 
to procure, the load upon city transit 
systems, whether street car, bus, or sub- 
ways, will increase. 

To increase railroad efficiency, some 
consolidation of terminal facilities will 
be recommended. Moreover, trafic on 
railroads whose lines nearly parallel will 
be readjusted so that one line can carry 
passengers while the other be devoted 
to freight. 

The order which created the ODT 


granted to it certain powers no 
vested in the President during 

of war: to establish priorities o1 
senger travel, negotiate rates, and 
ommend legislation. The ODI jay 
week, for instance, conducted a hx 

to determine whether to recom 
that President Roosevelt (by authorit 
of the Cole Pipe Line Act of |')4) 
order that state opposition to a » 
posed Gulf-to-Georgia pipeline be \ ith 
drawn and that production proce 5 
a defense need. 

@ Not Looking for Fights—Dirc to: 
Eastman wants to stay out of extran 
squabbles, such as intrastate pass: 
rates and labor disputes, because thiere 
are already other governmental board; 
established to deal with such problems 
If these matters aren’t settled in a way 
he considers best for national defense. 
however, he promises to step in, for 
his power extends to all domestic trans 
portation. 

During the first half of February, fo: 

instance, service of certain Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad 
trains was discontinued because of 4 
union dispute over employee representa 
tion. Last week Eastman sent the union 
president a telegram saying that the 
strike ““was beyond excuse . . . inte: 
fered with necessary defense transporta 
tion should be disposed of in con 
formity with procedures laid down by 
the President in his executive ord 
establishing the War Labor Board 
and that he would await a reply “b< 
fore determining what formal ‘action 
as Director of Defense ‘Transportation 
I mav take to restore the servic« 
question.” ‘The appeal was successfu 
service was resumed. 
@ What Carriers Need—At the moment, 
the ‘Transportation Director’s top con 
cern is with adequate priorities on ma 
terials for the construction of carriers 
He estimates that 130,000 new freight 
cars and 900 locomotives will be 
quired; furthermore, that about 500,000 
trucks will be needed for replacements 
this vear. 

On Feb. 1, Class I railroads had more 
new freight cars on order than on an 
corresponding date on record—68,000) as 
compared with 41,600 a vear earlier 
The same carriers put in service 8,143 
new freight cars and 71 locomotives in 
January. 

At the beginning of this month 543 
new locomotives were on order, of 
which 249 were steam and 294 electric 
and diesel. On the same 1941 date 
there were 238 new locomotives on or 
der, of which 120 were steam and 115 
electric and diesel. 

e Truckers’ Doubts—Many West Coast 
trucking companies look skeptically at 
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AILS FOR THE ARMY 


Railroad men have more to do 
in a war than haul the freight. 
Headed by Lt.-Col. Fred W. Okie, 
one of the Army’s new railroad 
battalions has just been called into 
active service. It is assigned to a 
part of the Southern Railway’s 
line for training. 

The battalion was formed on 
the Southern Railway in 1930. 
Col. Okie is a former division su- 
perintendent of the road. 


the ODT’s move to coordinate their 
operations by establishing regional dis- 
patching offices for scheduling and rout- 
ing their equipment. They fear that 
the offices will be under the control of 
Army men who will disregard efficient 
operations in favor of speed. 

Division chiefs in the ODT include 
the following: 

Railway Transport: V. V. Boatner, 40 
years an active railroad man and former 
president of several roads. Associate director, 
]. W. Barriger, former railroader, investment 
banker, reorganization manager, and _ chief 
examiner of the Railroad Division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Motor Transport: J. L. Rogers, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission employee 
since 1917, member since 1937, director of 
the ICC Bureau of Motor Carriers since 
1935. 

Pipe Lines, Tankers, Tank Cars and 
Trucks: F. B. Dow, lawyer. 

Coastwise and Intercoastal ‘Transport 
E. Holzborn, executive in several steamship 
companies, former Assistant Director, Bu 
reau of Water Carriers, ICC. 

Inland Waterway Transport: Ed. Clem 
ens, vice-president, Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line. Assistant for Great Lakes carriers, 
A. T. Wood, president of the Lake Car 
riers Association. 

Storage: L. M. Nicolson, director of 
Quartermaster operations in the World War 
and recently in real estate and warehousing. 

Materials and Equipment: C. D. Young, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in charge of purchases and stores. 

Local Transport: G. A. Richardson, ac- 
tive in Chicago railways. 

Transport Personnel: O. S. Beyer, former 
Army captain, railway engineer, Division of 
Labor Relations under Eastman in Trans- 
portation Coordination from 1933 to 1935, 
former chairman of the National Mediation 
Board. 

Trafic Movement: J. R. Turney, railroad 
attorney and officer, worked with Eastman 


on transportation, 1933-1935. Assistant on | 


civilian traffic, J. W. Montigney. 


Rates: G. L. Wilson, University of Penn- | 


sylvania transportation professor, Director 
of Transportation Division of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Executive Assistant: J. L. White, Har- 
vard, Chief Clerk of the Priorities Com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board in 1917, 
government railroad work since. 

General Counsel: J. G. Scott, chief of 
legal and enforcement section, ICC Bureau 
of Motor Carriers. 
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you cant get more men... 
you can't get more machines 


but you can get more light! 


A MILLER Continuous Wireway Fluorescent Lighting Sys- 


tem in your 


plant will 


help you increase today’s 


production from present manpower and machines 


NUMEROUS case studies have demon- 
strated that better light will decrease 
errors and increase poduction . 
without installing new machines, 
without hiring new men, without 
adding to floor space. For the past 
26 months the MILLER Continuous 
Wireway Fluorescent Lighting Sys- 
tem has been accomplishing this re- 
sult in war production plants from 
coast to coast. 

MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER and 100 
FOOT CANDLER will provide 50 foot 
candles or higher of working day- 
light in your factory areas ... 
help your employees see what they’re 
doing clearly and sharply, reduce 
eye fatigue, improve production. 
MILLER TROFFERS will duplicate this 
performance in your offices, draft- 
ing room, and similar locations. 

MILLER offers you a lighting sys- 
tem, not merely fluorescent fixtures. 


A production-tool, in fact, econom- 
ical and highly efficient . . . and 
available right now if you are busy 
on direct or indirect war work. Write 
for specific help today. (Representa- 
tives in principal cities.) 


A MILLER Fluorescent Lighting 
System will give you... 


HIGHER ILLUMINATION .. . 50 to 
100 foot candles—with uniform light 
distribution. 

30 TO 50% LOWER INSTALLATION 
COSTS... Make war production dol- 
lars go further. 


FASTER INSTALLATION .. . Steps up 
building schedules — plants get into 
production quicker. 

SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE... Easy- 
to-clean, removable porcelain-enamel 
reflectors—save man-hours for produc- 
tion. 

ALLOWANCE FOR FUTURE LIGHT- 
ING NEEDS .. . illumination can be 
increased 45% without new fixtures— 
lower absolescence. 


COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 
ER offers « completo line o 


om 
and 
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C) 1. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


[) 2. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 
By Dexter Tomlin 


0 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


C) 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


OC) &. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 
By Allen Chaffee 


[() 6. HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffin 


(0 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 


C) 8. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


MoGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Examine 
330 W. 42nd St. 

New York, N. Y. aay 

Send me books encircled below of these 
for 10 days’ examination on 

approval. In 10 days I will books 
pay for books, plus in outs 10 days 
postage, or return them 

paid. (Postage paid on orders on approval 
accompanied by remittance.) 
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| With no autos to deliver, 
_a sizable segment of trucking 
| industry is applying for defense 
jobs to keep itself alive. : 


Unless somebody leaps forward with 
| a bright idea of the first magnitude, the 
| automobile haulaway firms are pretty 
| definitely in the soup. After all, now 

that there are no cars to haul, just 
what does one do with a mammoth, 
| highly specialized piece of equipment 
designed to scoop new models across 
| the ‘countryside as though they were so 
many sacks of potatoes? : 

here are 75 member firms in 

the National Automobile ‘Transporters 
Assn., and perhaps another 100 inde- 
pendent companies, who wish they 
knew the answer. 

© Lots of Equipment—N.A.T.A. mem- 
bers alone have an estimated 7,546 
pieces of equipment, split up among 
tractors, semitrailers (used with trac- 
tors), full trucks, and full trailers (used 
with trucks). Operators believe that 
some of this equipment might be put 
to work in general commodity -hauling, 
but it can’t be so used unless the Inter. 


state Commerce Commission relaxes its 


strict licensing provisions. State barriers 
also have to be reckoned with (BW— 
Mar.9°40,p16), and any effort to win 


cither federal or state concessions is go- 


ing to bring the haulaway people into 
conflict with the railroads as well as 
other trucking interests. 

Vhe plea » all wheeled transport 

will be needed to handle the defense 
load is now being pressed before the 
Office of Defense ‘Transportation with 
a view to framing a program that will 
win the necessary suspension of the 
state and federal rules. 
@ For Use As Buses?—Various stopgap 
expedients have been suggested, such 
as use of haulaway equipment in taking 
defense workers to and from their jobs. 
Up to 3,000 haulaway trucks are avail- 
able in Michigan. Currently one of the 
big problems in the Detroit area is to 
provide mass transportation for 80,000 
to 100,000 out of the 125,000 workers 
who will be employed in the Ford 
bomber plant at Willow Run. 

Greyhound recently offered to op- 
erate converted haulaway buses on a 
nonprofit basis. A similar offer came 
from Baker Driveaway Co., which has 
100 vehicles idle in Detroit and another 
100 in the Buffalo area. 


@ Criticism Encountered—Labor, how- 


| ever, is critical of a suggestion that a 


haulaway trailer can be converted into 
a bus by fitting it with a $300 canvas 
and wooden body. A much more ex- 
pensive proposal, involving use of a 
canvas roof and lengthwise wooden 


WAR VETERAN 


When the Kansas City Street Car 
Co., during the last war, hired women 
to assist conductors in taking fares, 
the innovation wasn't just for the du 
ration. Today, Mrs. Edna England 
(above) first woman hired in 1918, and 
five other women who began work 
soon after, are still on the job and ex- 
pect to carry on through this war. 


benches, was put forward by one con- 
cern for turning its vehicles into troop 
carriers. But, though military vehicles 
are notoriously not designed for com 
fort, the Army held that the conversion 
suggested was below minimum comfort 
standards. 

Such devices, even if successful, 
would barely crack the problem con 
fronting the haulaway industry. More 
worth-while, as these haulers sec it, 
would be a government requiremen 
that all wheeled defense material be 
moved by truck. Major operators feel 
that a good share of the firms in the 
business would have a chance of. sur- 
vival if the military would adopt a 
policy of moving military trucks, recon 
naissance cars, and command cars from 
‘factory to camp or port by highway 
shipment exclusively. 
© Companies’ Argument—The _ hau!- 
away companies set forth that the na 
tion is going to need them after the 
war, and that the cost of moving mili 
tary vehicles by truck and trailer is justi- 
fied if it keeps them alive. Two or 
three well-known haulaway firms have 
already liquidated and others feel that, 
unless relief is forthcoming, it is only 
a question of time. 

Hardest opposition to any rescue 
measures is expected to come from thie 
railroads, which can hardly miss the 
point that prolongation of the present 
squeeze is going to crowd a potent 
peacetime rival out of the wartime 
transportation picture. 
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FINANCE 
Funds for War 


Chrysler, in arranging | 
$100,000,000 open credit with | 


175 banks, emphasizes cost of | 
expansion and conversion. 


Chrysler Corp.'s negotiation of an 
open credit of about $100,000,000 with 
175 banks this week was something of 
a landmark in banking history. It may 
not represent a return to an old prac- 
tice—industry going to the banks for 
day-to-day commercial accommodations 
—but it certainly is one of the longest 
steps in that direction in many years. 
e Changing Trends—Loans by the com- 
mercial banks to business have been 
going up pretty rapidly for a couple of 
years now, but they still aren’t anything 
like the item they once were. Moseoves, 
there has been much greater reliance in 
recent years on “term loans” or serial 
notes than on the ordinary, old-time 
bank credit. 

Corporations put fat on their bones 
at such a rate in the 1920’s that they 
were able to reduce substantially the 


ratio of bank indebtedness to volume | 
of business. Then, after 1929, they | 


fought desperately to wipe out debt of 
all sorts. After the experience of the 


last dozen years, they aren't quick to | 
return to borrowing as a regular policy | 


of business. 


@ War's Demands—The war effort, how- | 


ever, puts the matter in another light. 
There’s the necessity of expansion and 
conversion of plant and facilities that 
may quite possibly be in the white-cle- 
phant category after the emergency. 
Management has an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult problem in figuring out how to 
finance present operations (BW-—Jan. 
24'42,p62) 

Chrysler's solution to the problem is 
interesting in many respects. It repre- 
sents an arrangement whereby the cor- 
poration is enabled to call on the banks 
for all or any part of the huge $100,000,- 
000 accommodation as needed. It is 
understood that there’s a commission 


to the participating banks, and interest | 
is put at 13% per annum over the next | 


three years. 


@ Protective Clause—To protect them- 


selves against stiffening in money rates, 
the banks have a clause to the effect 
that interest may be on a sliding scale 


in the final two years of the five-year | 


agreement. If the discount rate of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank catches 
up with the stipulated 13% interest 
rate (the discount rate long has stood 
at 1%), then the banks may charge 
% in excess of the discount rate. 


] 
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Take a letter to the boss! 


“DEAR BOSS: They haven’t made us admirals, but we’re trying for 
the job! Speaking of jobs, the gang at the office writes that, instead of 
replacing us, you’ve divided our work among them until we get back. 
Here’s hoping they swing it O.K. Regards, Tom and Bill.” 


“DEAR BOYS: We all miss you, but everything’s going okay. Our 
printer helped us set up a system of printed forms that takes care of 
details almost automatically and helps all of us carry the extra work 
while you’re gone. We’re proud of the job you’re doing. . . and we'll 
be proud to welcome you back. Best of luck! The Boss.”’ 


HOW TO | 
DESIGN A | 
BUSINE SS | 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 2-28 
Please send “‘21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk”’ and “How to Design a Business Form 
If you use an office duplicator, check kind: [_] stencil; [) gelatin; spirit 


Name Position 


Seen eee eee ee @ (Please attach to your company letterhead) «maa mame ee ee 
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CHECK 


PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
MANUALS 


ight 

w ready — ele 
po otter in a wee 
McGraw - Hill pub- 


lishing progra™- 


books espe- 

business 
‘led-down, simple 

beled tema 


cially p! 
men with 
treatment of t 
rimers of the func- 
of business — 
low — written for ss 
reading—valuable for . 
business owner-manag 


. ker 
ecialized wor 
as well as the sp get concerns. 


These are P 
activities 


() 1. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 


$2.25 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


O 2. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 


$1.75 
By Dexter Tomlin 


(1) 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


OC 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


0 &. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 
By Allen Chaffee 


() 6. HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffin 


() 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 


C) 8. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


MoGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. semile 
330 W. 42nd St. Examine 
New York, N. Y. any 

Send me books encircled below of these 


days’ examination on 

. In 10 days I will books 
pay for books, plus in cents 10 days 
. Or return them post- 

paid. (Postage paid on orders on approval 


accompanied by remittance.) 


| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


PoeU CEC OOCOOT COTO OC Cee Cee eee eee eee eee eee ere 


City and Btate 


Position ............ 


Company .... . BW - 2-28-42 


70 ¢ Transportation 


Haulaway What? 


| With no autos to deliver, 
'a sizable segment of trucking 
industry is applying for defense 
| jobs to keep itself alive. 


Unless somebody leaps forward with 
a bright idea of the first magnitude, the 
automobile haulaway firms are pretty 
| definitely in the soup. After all, now 
that there are no cars to haul, just 
what does one do with a mammoth, 
highly specialized piece of equipment 
designed to scoop new models across 
| the countryside as though they were so 
many sacks of potatoes? 

There are 75 member firms in 
the National Automobile ‘Transporters 
Assn., and perhaps another 100 inde- 
pendent companies, who wish they 
knew the answer. ; 
© Lots of Equipment—N.A.T.A. mem- 
bers alone have an estimated 7,546 
pieces of equipment, split up among 
tractors, semitrailers (used with trac- 
tors), full trucks, and full trailers (used 

| with trucks). Operators believe that 
some of this equipment might be put 
| to work in general commodtty-hauling, 
but it can’t be so used unless the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission relaxes its 
_ strict licensing provisions. State barriers 
_ also have to be reckoned with (BW — 
Mar.9’40,p16), and any effort to win 
either federal or state concessions is go- 
| ing to bring the haulaway people into 
| conflict with the railroads as well as 
| other trucking interests. 

The plea that all wheeled transport 
will be needed to handle the defense 
load is now being pressed before the 
Office of Defense Transportation with 
a view to framing a program that will 
win the necessary suspension of the 
state and federal rules. 

@ For Use As Buses?—Various stopgap 
expedients have been suggested, such 
as use of haulaway equipment in taking 
defense workers to and from their jobs. 
Up to 3,000 haulaway trucks are avail- 
able in Michigan. Currently one of the 
big problems in the Detroit area is to 
| provide mass transportation for 80,000 
to 100,000 out of the 125,000 workers 
who will be employed in the Ford 
| bomber plant at Willow Run. 
| Greyhound recently offered to op- 
erate converted haulaway buses on a 
nonprofit basis. A similar offer came 
| from Baker Driveaway Co., which has 
| 100 vehicles idle in Detroit and another 
100 in the Buffalo area. 
| @ Criticism Encountered—Labor, how- 


| 


} 


| ever, is critical of a suggestion that a 
| haulaway trailer can be converted into 


a bus by fitting it with a $300 canvas 
and wooden body. A much more ex- 
pensive proposal, involving use of a 
canvas roof and lengthwise wooden 


WAR VETERAN 


When the Kansas City Street Car 
Co., during the last war, hired women 
to assist conductors in taking fares, 
the innovation wasn’t just for the du 
ration. Today, Mrs. Edna England 
(above) first woman hired in 1918, and 
five other women who began work 
soon after, are still on the job and ex. 
pect to carry on through this war. 


benches, was put forward by one con 
cern for turning its vehicles into troop 
carriers. But, though military vehicles 
are notoriously not designed for com 
fort, the Army held that the conversion 
suggested was below minimum comfort 
standards. 

Such devices, even if successful, 
would barely crack the problem con 
fronting the haulaway industry. More 
worth-while, as these haulers sec _ it, 
would be d government requirement 
that all wheeled defense material be 
moved by truck. Major operators feel 
that a good share of the firms in the 
business would have a chance of sur- 
vival if the military would adopt a 
policy of moving military trucks, recon 
naissance cars, and command cars from 
' factory to camp or port by highway 
shipment exclusively. 
© Companies’ Argument—The _hau- 
away companies set forth that the na 
tion is going to need them after the 
war, and that the cost of moving mili 
tary vehicles by truck and trailer is justi- 
fied if it keeps them alive. Two or 
three well-known haulaway firms have 
already liquidated and others feel that, 
unless relief is forthcoming, it is only 
a question of time. 

Hardest opposition to any rescue 
measures is expected to come from the 
railroads, which can hardly miss the 
point that prolongation of the present 
squeeze is going to crowd a potent 
peacetime rival out of the wartime 
transportation picture. 
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FINANCE 
Funds for War 


Chrysler, in arranging | 


$100,000,000 open credit with 


175 banks, emphasizes cost of | 


expansion and conversion. 


Chrysler Corp.’s negotiation of an 
open credit of about $100,000,000 with 
175 banks this week was something of 
a landmark in banking history. It may 
not represent a return to an old prac- 
tice—industry going to the banks for 
day-to-day commercial accommodations 
—but it certainly is one of the longest 
steps in that direction in many years. 
e Changing Trends—Loans by the com- 
mercial banks to business have been 
going up pretty rapidly for a couple of 
years now, but they still aren’t anything 
like the item they once were. Moreover, 
there has been much greater reliance in 
recent years on “term loans’’ or serial 
notes than on the ordinary, old-time 
bank credit. 

Corporations put fat on their bones 
at such a rate in the 1920's that they 
were able to reduce substantially the 
ratio of bank indebtedness to volume 


of business. ‘Then, after 1929, they | 


fought desperately to wipe out debt of 
all sorts. After the experience of the 


last dozen years, they aren’t quick to | 


return to borrowi ing as a regular policy 
of business. 

e@ War’s Demands—The war effort, how- 
ever, puts the matter in another light. 
There’s the necessity of expansion and 
conversion of plant and facilities that 
may quite possibly be in the white-ele- 
phant category after the emergency. 
Management has an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult problem in figuring out how to 
finance present operations (BW —Jan. 
24'42,p62) 

Chrysler's solution to the problem is 
interesting in many respects. It repre- 
sents an arrangement whereby the cor- 
poration is enabled to call on the banks 
for all or any part of the huge $100,000,- 
000 accommodation as needed. It is 


understood that there’s a commission | 
to the participating banks, and interest | 


is put at 13% per annum over the next 
three years. 


@ Protective Clause—To protect them- | 


selves against stiffening in money rates, 
the banks have a clause to the effect 
that interest may be on a sliding scale 
in the final two vears of the five- year 
agreement. If the discount rate of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank catches 
up with the stipulated 13% interest 
rate (the discount rate long has stood 
at 1%), then the banks may charge 


+% in excess of the discount rate. 
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Take a letter to the boss! 


“DEAR BOSS: They haven’t made us admirals, but we’re trying for 
the job! Speaking of jobs, the gang at the office writes that, instead of 
replacing us, you’ve divided our work among them until we get back 
Here’s hoping they swing it O.K. Regards, Tom and Bill.”’ 


“DEAR BOYS: We all miss you, but everything’s going okay. Our 
printer helped us set up a system of printed forms that takes care of 
details almost automatically and helps all of us carry the extra work 
while you’re gone. We’re proud of the job you’re doing . . . and we'll 
be proud to welcome you back. Best of luck! The Boss.”’ 


HOW TO 
DESIGN A 
BUSINESS | 

FORM 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 2-28 
Please send “‘21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “‘How to Design a Business F orm 
If you use an office duplicator, check kind: [] stencil; [| gelatin; spirit 


Name Position 


Seem eee eee ee ee (Please attach to your company letterhead) «a mm mm me ee 
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WANT A BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN? 


You can own a new, money-making, chain- 
type store, associated with the nation’s 
outstanding Voluntary Chain of Variety 
or Junior Department Stores. We do an 
expert, professional job of finding the 
right location, planning and installing 
your store, supplying the merchandise 
people want to buy. A day-to-day, week- 
by-week program is supplied you, cover- 
ing every phase of selling, display, opera- 
tion, control and personnel, 


Minimum investment about $7500. Full 
details in our new booklet “PACKAGED 
SUCCESS”. Write for it today. Box 
BO-318, BUSINESS WEEK, 520 No. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“If you took the ‘Budgit’ Hoist away 
from me in the production line I'd miss 
it WORSE THAN MY TONGUE MISSES 
MY LOST TOOTH.” 

‘Budgit’ Hoists have become vital 
aids in hundreds of industries and 


THOUSANDS OF INSTALLATIONS, 
They lift the burden from the worker, 
free his muscles to produce more and 

SPEED UP DEFENSE at lower cost. 
‘Budgits’ are portable electric hoists 
that require no other installation but 
to be hung up, plugged in and used. 
Check your production for spots 
where ‘Budgit’ Hoists would PRODUCE 
MORE — FASTER — save you time and 
money and make your 
workmen a lot happier. 
Write fo r full details 
about ‘Budgit’ Hoists 
from $119. up—lift- 
§ capacities of 250, 
000, 2000 lbs. 


aie 


‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers of al! types and sizes of Electric and Hand 
Operated Cranes and Electric Hoists... Send 
all your crane and hoist inquiries to Shaw-Box! 


“"|Read .. . 


Business Week because it is au- 
thentic and because it embraces 
so accurately a//l current activi- 
ties of the times in well condensed 
and intelligently written articles, 
thereby enabling me to quickly 
post myself generally on the 
major matters that make market 
trends.” 


Director of Purchases © Department Store 
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THE MARKETS 


Prices of industrial stocks continue to 
jiggle along nervously just above their 
four-year lows. For the second consecu- 
tive week, the averages broke through 
into new low ground—low since 1938— 
but indicated a willingness to improve 
on any cncouraging news. 
® Utilities Hit Bottom—Utility stocks, 
which have been idling along horizontally 
in a two-point range since early this year, 
currently are at the bottom limit of that 
narrow path. They are fractionally above 
the all-time lows which were hit in 
December during the post-Pearl Harbor 
liquidation. Previous low point for utility 
price averages, recorded in 1935 when 
“death sentences” and indications of gov- 
ernmental ill-favor discouraged investors, 
was even below the 1932 depression 
bottom. 

Unlike industrial companies and rail- 

roads, the utilities show earnings after 
taxes for last year which are, in general, 
about 10% below their 1940 and 1939 
net. Cost items—like fuel and labor— 
have more than offset record sales of 
electric energy, and it’s next to impossi- 
ble to win rate increases. This year, 
taxes are expected to eat further into 
carnings. 
@ No Relief—Capital requirements of 
utilities may be large in relation both to 
revenues and profits, but under the 1941 
Revenue Act only one-half of a corpora- 
tion’s funded debt may be included in 
the “invested capital” base for determi- 
nation of an excess-profits tax. Also, utili- 
ties are not permitted to deduct the 
normal tax in figuring the rate of return 
for excess-profits taxes. 

The general pathy of investors toward 
utility stocks prompted North Ameri- 
can Co. to postpone its sale, scheduled 
for last Tuesday, of 2,695,000 shares of 
stock in its subsidiary, the Union Electric 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


Co. of Missouri (BW —Feb.7'42,p 
This sale would have been one of 
largest common-stock distributions « 
made under the Securities and Excha 
Commission. Proceeds would have 
mitted North American to retire its en! 
outstanding debenture indebtedness 
would have represented a step tow 
compliance with the integration cla 
of the holding-company law. 

@ Inadequate Return—Investment ba 
ers last week had indicated that sak 
this block of utility stock at the pres: 
time would bring only about $2? to $ 
a share, a return about 15% less than ¢ 
parent had expected, and still expect 
to realize. In deferment of the sale so: 
utility men find encouragement for t! 
belief that SEC may be persuaded + 
suspend operation of the so-called “deat! 
sentence” provisions for the duration 
of the war. 

Edward C. Eicher, former chairman 
of the SEC, last year pointed out that 
the commission “could” extend the on 
year period allowed for compliance with 
the death sentence and that it did not 
necessarily have to go to the courts t 
enforce compliance even then. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial .. 85.0 84.7 89.8 965 
Railroad ... 27.9 27.3 29.0 28.5 
Utility .... 33.4 33.5 35.1 50.3 
Bonds 
Industrial ..106.6 106.4 107.9 101.) 
Railroad ... 87.8 87.2 88.2 86.6 
Utility ....103.8 103.6 104.9 103.1 


U. S. Govt.109.0 108.6 110.1 108.9 

Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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COMMODITIES 


Gobs of Goobers 


Agriculture Department's 
program, keyed to the drive to 
boost U.S. output of edible oils, 
promises record for peanuts. 


Production of peanuts and peanut oil 

this vear will climb to a new all-time 
high, many times previous record peaks, 
if present plans of the Department of 
Agriculture are realized. ‘The Depart- 
ment has amended the 1942 conserva- 
tion program of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration to provide greater 
planting of essential war crops, yet 
hasn’t surrendered the benefit payments 
or rules requiring the removal of land 
from cultivation. 
e Expected Yield—The Department will 
sponsor, within the scope of that land- 
utilization program, the planting of 
3,400,000 acres of peanuts exclusively 
for crushing. ‘This should result in more 
than 700,000,000 Ib. of oil, if the 845- 
lb.-per-acre yield of 1940 is equaled and 
it, as usual, 4 Ib. of oil is yielded by each 
pound of peanuts crushed. 

In addition, on that land already al- 
lotted for regular planting of peanuts, 
at least 80% must be planted in order 
for the owners to qualify for full Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
payments. To make the crop addition- 
ally attractive, the Department of Agri- 
culture has guaranteed farmers a mini- 
mum price of at least 85% of parity on 
their 1942 production of peanuts for oil. 
@ Seed on the Cuff—As a still further 
incentive, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced last week that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. would sell peanuts 
suitable for seed at sizable discount to 
those farmers who agree to use the seed 
only to plant acreage for oil purposes. 
These seed peanuts, now quoted in the 
open market at $120 a ton, will be sold 
to the qualifying farmers for $103 a ton 
and payment may be made either in 
cash on delivery, by 1.0.U., or by later 
delivery of peanuts out of 1942 crops. 

Peanuts were introduced in this coun- 
try by the pre-Revolutionary War slave 
traders who loaded a supply from Africa 
on slave ships, as a cheap food for their 
captives. Peanuts contain all the prop- 
erties necessary to maintain life for an 
indefinite period; they are one-fourth 
protein, one-fourth carbohydrate, two- 
fifths fats, and have a bit of iron and 
lime. One pound of peanuts contains 
2486 calories. More than 6,000,000 Ibs., 
costing almost $470,000, of shelled pea- 
nuts have been bought since Mar. 15 
by the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
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tion for lease-lend and other purposes. 
@ Home Uses—Peanut oil is beginning 
to compete more and more for the 
edible-oil markets, not only where the 
field has been vacated by oils formerly 
imported from the Far East and now 
unobtainable but also with domestic 
products. It is one of the best tissue 
builders known and has numerous me- 
dicinal uses. But its most important 
use is as a cooking oil for household use 
and in the manufacture of margarine 
and vegetable compounds. In 1940, 
some 1,728,135 lb. of peanut oil were 
used in the manufacture of margarine. 
For some purposes it is better than olive 
oil, for which it is used as a substitute. 
The peanut-planting program is just 
another step in the plan of Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard to make the U.S. 
self-sufhcient in regard to vegetable oils. 


Barnyard Census 


Nation’s flocks and herds | 


show spectacular gains, assur- 
ing record meat production. 


Rise in pig crop is noteworthy. | 


Record production of meat animals 
on American farms now seems com- 
pletely assured. The annual report of 
the Department of Agriculture on live- 
stock on farms as of Jan. 1 not only 
shows a record number of animals at the 
start of this year but also that some of 
the largest increases were in the most 
prolific meat-producing categories. 

e Striking Gain by Hogs—One of the 
most striking gains in farm-livestock 
population was that in hogs—which 
means an abundance not only of pork 
and pork products, but of lard as well. 
There were 60,526,000 hogs on farms at 
the turn of the year, according to the 
preliminary D. of A. figure, compared 


with 54,256,000 twelve months earlier. | 
The reasons for larger hog production | 


are, of course, quite obvious. The price 


of feed has been relatively favorable for | 


one thing, and the market value of the 
porkers has approximately doubled in 
the last year. Average worth of hogs 
on the farms at the start of 1941 -was 
put at $8.34 and this year at $15.64. 

@ Pigs for the Market—Those two fac- 
tors contributed to the very large 
autumn pig crop in 1941, a crop which 
was 18% larger than that of the previ- 
ous year. Moreover, the numbers of 
sows and gilts for spring farrow are 
much larger so that a bumper spring 


crop is a virtual certainty. As last fall’s | 
piglets will start going to market this | 


YOU GET THE GOOO THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one do!l- 
lar ($1.00) per share on the outstand- 
ing common stock, payable March | 4, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 28, 1942 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
Outstanding common stock, payable 
on March 1 2th, 1942, to stockholders 
of record on February 28th, 1942. 


PHILCO 
CORPORATION 


RADIOS + PHONOGRAPHS + TELEVISION 
AUTO RADIOS + TUBES + REFRIGERATORS 
AIR CONDITIONERS + BATTERIES 


Shortages of vital materials may be the motivating 
“necessity” which prompts you to “discover” that ply- 
wood is a very versatile fabricating material. Many 
products now facing elimination or curtailment can be 
very satisfactorily built with plywood, and we invite 
ing from responsibl izati desiring to 


adapt plywood to their industrial needs. 


The hollow-core construction, developed by our engi- 
neers for New Londoner Hollow-core Flush Doors, has 
been successfully utilized where strength and minimum 
weight are necessary. Perhaps the principle of this 
hollow-core construction may work to a distinct advan- 
tage in your products. 

Let's work together to see if we can develop a new 
source of material for your business. 


NEW LONDONER 
HOLLOW-CORE 
CONSTRUCTION 


v2 
AMERICAN PLYWOOD 
Cowporahon. 
spring, and this spring’s will be slaugh- | NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
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: CHRYSLER CORP. 


COCA COLA CO. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO. 


OanoRrn, INO, 


DODGE MFG. CORP. 


| ASSOCIATES, INC. 


FRICK CO 


GLOBE HOIST CO 
Agency—-F alma. & Co. 


GRINNELL CO., INC 


Osporn, INO. 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO. 
Agency——ALLen, Heaton & McDONALD, INC. 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORP 
Agency—L. M. Nour Co, 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO 
Agency—-Tuw AITKIN-KyNetTT Co. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH CO. 


Agency——-N. W. Arwen & SON, 


BANTAM BEARINGS CORP. 
Agency—-HaZaktp ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


| BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
Agency——HaZakp ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
Agency—-WatTtTs ADVERTISING AGENCY 


| CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO 
| Agency—-ALL@N, Heaton & McDonavp, Ino. 


| Agency—Tue 8. C. Bape Co. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. 
Agency——-GAuDNER ADVERTISING Co. 


Agency—-Donemus & Co. 
Agency——-D' ARCY ADVERTISING Co., 


Agency——-BaTTEN, BARTON, 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 


Agency—Invinea J, ROS®NBLOOM ADVERTISING 
co 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Agency-—GPARB- MARSTON, 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 
Agency-—-N. W. Arwr & Son, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Agency—-Henni, Hurst & McDonaLp, 


FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING 
Agency--N. W. Aver & S 


Agency——-WaYNBsBORO ADVER. AGENCY 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 
Agency——SOHIPPER ASSOCIATES 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTA.- 
TION CORP. 


Agency——Horton -Norges Co. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
Agency-—BaTTEN, Barton, DuRSTINe & 


THE HOME INSURANCE CO. 
Agency—ALBERT FRANK-GuENTHER Law, INC. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, 


Agency——BakLow ADVERTISING 
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HYCAR CHEMICAL CO. 


Agency—-Tue Griswo_p-EsuLeman Co. 


a TRUCK STATISTICAL 


B... .. REE Apvearis: NG “ Aeanct, 


Inc, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 9 


Agency——MarscouaLk & Pratt, Ino. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Agency—EvaNns AssOciaTss, INC. 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE 
co. . 67 


Agency—BrisacHer, Davis & Starr 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. 
YORK 


OF NEW 24 
Agency——-BaTTEN, BARTON, ‘De RSTINE & 
Osporn, INO, 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC... .50, 54, 70 
THE MERCURY MFG. CO. 66 
Agency—O' GRADY-ANDERSON 
MICRO SWITCH CORP 59 
Agency—J. R. HAMILTON ADV. AGENCY 
THE MILLER CO. 69 
Agency—J. M. Hickerson Inc. 
OHIO TOOL CO. 3rd Cover 
Agency——-MEERMANS, INO. 
THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING CO. él 
Agency—TuHe GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN Co. 
PANGBORN CORP. 50 
PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 73 
Agency—-HvTCHINS ADVERTISING Co., ING. 
PHILLIPS SCREW MANUFACTURERS 23 
Agency—JAMES THOMAS CHIRURG Co. 
THE PULLMAN CO. 48 
Agency—-YOUNG & RusBicaM, INo. 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP. 2 
Agency—-WEARSTLER ADVERTISING, INC. 
SHAW BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 
MT astayia ll cfkat a wiet chet icesndes 72 
Agency—Brices & VarLsy, INO. 
SKILSAW, INC. . 62 
Agency—EakLe Lupain, INO, 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., 
INC. 2nd Cover 
Agency—J. STIRLING GeTCcHuBLL, INO. 
JOSEPH STOKES RUBBER CO. 75 
Agency—Tue EaRLe® A. BUCKLEY ORGANIZATION 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COS. 33 
Agency—-BATTEN, BarRTON, DURSTINE & 
Osporn, INO. 
TODD CO., INC 51 
Agency—THR MERRILL ANDERSON Co. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 40 
Agency—-HaZARD ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
UNION BARGE LINE CO 43 
Agency—-ALLEN, Heaton & McDona.p, Inc. 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 25 

Agency—PLAtTT-Forses, Inc. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 8 
Agency——-WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. 3 


Agency—J. R. HAMILTON ADVERTISING AGENCY 


WHITING CORP. 
Agency—THE FRBNSHOLT Co. 
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74 © Commodities 


| tered in the fall, the 1942 pork-an | Jayg 


supply should come pretty well .» 

the food-for-freedom goals. 
Chicken production—one of th 

est to push up very rapidly—also give, 

| promise of being large. Farm 4. 

went up from 422,909,000 to 472.533 


= 
> 


| 000 in 1941 and now are only \ex 


slightly below the all-time high in | )2s 
Just for good measure, the hen. are 
doing their bit, with the rate of « 
production per layer on Feb. 1 the 
est ever recorded at that time of \<a;— 
35.5 eggs for each 100 layers that day 
(the 1931-40 average for that datc \. 
27.2). 

@ More Than Cyclical—Productioy of 
cattle, which tends to rise and fal! jn 
about a 16-year cycle, is now at about 
the midway point in one of its ie ins, 
so that the 1941 increase was by 1 
means unexpected. However, the rise 
from 71,461,000 to 74,607,000 head 
last year was considerably larger than 
might normally have becn expected on 
a purely cyclical basis. 

Several factors provided incentive for 
the numerical increase of cattle, both 
for dairy herds and for slaughter. As in 
the case of hogs, feed prices were tcla- 
tively favorable; dairymen have been 
receiving substantially better prices for 
milk; the farm value of all cattle aver- 
aged $55.13 a head at the start of this 
year compared with $43.26 on Jan. | 
1941. 

@ Sheep Increase, Too—F locks of sheep, 
which had been growing for four years, 
rose further in 1941, the total going 
from 54,283,000 to 55,979,000 head 
last year. Relatively high prices for 
lambs and wool contributed to the gain, 
but a favorable lambing season and good 
range and feed conditions also helped. 

Out of the field of meat animals—but 
still in the farm population—horses and 
mules were the only farm livestock to 
decline in numbers. Continuing the 
trend of many years, horses were down 
to 9,856,000 head while total mules 
declined to 3,811,000. 


SOYBEAN PRICE-AID 


Another step in the program to in- 
crease domestic production of edible 
fats and oils to as high a level as pos 
sible (to help feed our allies as well as 
the home population) was taken this 


’ 


| week when the Department of Agricul- 


ture put a platform under prices of soy- 
| beans. The promise was that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. would support 
prices between $1.40 and $1.60 a bu., 
depending on grade. 

In addition to supporting market 
quotations, the CCC will loan on farm- 
stored soybeans at a rate 5¢ a bu. higher 
than the guaranteed $1.40-$1.60 base 
prices. Purchases will be continued at 
the stipulated rates (if the market 
should happen to recede to those levels 
through Jan. 30, 1943. 
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THE TRADING POST 


— 


Some Letters 


The following, on the subject of war 
morale, is from a Detroit advertising 
man: 


| read with a great deal of interest your 
piece (BW—Feb.7'42,p87) regarding the 
apathy of the American people at the pres- 
ent time. 

This has been bothering me and I have 
been trying to analyze it myself. I agree 
with you that it would be a good thing to 
publish casualty lists and I am wondering if 
all of us haven’t somewhat lost sight of emo- 
tional appeal. 

We talk about love of country and pre- 
serving the American way—liberty, etc.— 
yet there seems to be very little interpreta- 
tion of those principles that people can get 
hold of. What does “the American way” 
mean in terms of the man in the factory or 
the womah in the home. It seems to me 
that we haven’t developed the idea of sacri- 
fice or the spiritual side as we should. 

| know I haven’t felt any emotional feel- 
ing to be up-and-at-’em and I think prob- 
ably most of the people you come in con- 
tact with will say the same thing. 

Perhaps if we created the general feeling 
that if we didn’t do something about this, 
our homes and all the things we cherish 
may be shot out from under us, we might 
get somewhere. 

* + * 


Here is another on the same subject 
from an industrial engineer: 


No sir, the effect of Pearl Harbor is not 
beginning to wear off! We have not for- 
gotten Pearl Harbor nor will we ever do so. 

Nor are we forgetting each and every 
tanker that is sunk off our shores. None of 
these new fresh disasters will be erased from 
our memories. 

Don’t mistake the calm before the storm 
for complacency. Don’t mistake the quiet 
determination to grin and bear it while we 
must for “taking it on the chin and liking 
it.” There’s nothing lacking in that up-and- 
atem spirit except the voicing of it. 

And that’s just as well also, for we have 
been blowing about all the things we were 
going to do IF .... We led poor France 
to think that we had “clouds of airplanes” 
to send them in their extremity. We have 
been shouting out loud enough about all 
the production we will turn out, about how 
we lead the world when it comes to mass 
production, and we have even heard boasts 
about how one American can lick ten Japs. 

So let’s just pipe down a bit and use all 
that steam for getting out the tools, the 
ships, the steel, the guns, the tanks, the 
rifles, and the ammunition. Let’s give to 
the guys that are in Bataan and the Indies, 
let’s give to our allies something to lick the 
ten Japs with. The up-and-at-’em spirit has 
got to get the stuff out of the factories and 
the shops first. 

No, I am not worried about the change— 
because it means that Americans have just 
begun to realize that there is a real he-man’s 
job to do. And there’s no use talking about 


+ 


it. So keep up your confidence. 
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From the president of a large aircraft 
manufacturing company comes the fol- 
lowing, commenting on a discussion 
that appeared in this column concern- 
ing the criticism of industry’s “war 
profits” (BW—Jan.24’42,p67): 

I believe that if we in industry were to 
consecrate ourselves to the service of social 
security of the American people in a prac 
tical way, we could completely disarm all 
such unfair criticism. In this service of 
social security we could undertake: 

1. To produce the war materials and 
render the services required by the govern- 
ment (i.c., the people ), at the maximum 
rate and at the lowest cost under which the 
enterprise can function efficiently; 

2. To limit profit to that required to 
preserve the security of the enterprise, its 
employees and investors; 

3. To set aside from earnings a fund 
with which to accelerate the transition back 
to peacetime operations; 

4. To direct research and engineering 
toward the development of products of 
peace with which to utilize the enterprise 
in the aftermath; 

5. ‘To administer salaries and wages so 
as to increase production and lower costs by 
rewarding individual and group performance 
on a basis designed to permit savings by 
competent and thrifty employees. 

This has been the consistent policy of 
this company. 


First Aid to Motorists 


An extra dividend has just been paid 
by General Motors Corp., not to its 
stockholders, but to its customers. Un- 
der the title ““The Automobile User’s 
Guide (with wartime suggestions),” 
G. M. has issued a 64-page manual tell- 
ing them how to give their cars a longer 
life during the war emergency, regard- 
less of make or model. 

This is a practical guide. In the 
troublous times that are ahead of us 
many a motorist will find its suggestions 
of dollars and cents importance. In 
ordinary times good driving and intel- 
ligent care for his car have been the 
mark of the skillful motorist. From now 
on it must be the mark of any motorist 
who expects to have the use of his car 
when he needs it. 

G.M. reminds the motorists who 
will use this manual that they are not 
only serving their own interests in. get- 
ting more years of efficient and econom- 
ical service out of their cars, but also 
performing a patriotic duty as they con- 
serve the great national resource that is 
represented in 27,000,000 automobiles. 

The Consumer Research Staff of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. may be addressed 
Room 11-230 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit. It will be glad to send copies 
of the User’s Guide to interested motor- 
ists. W.C. 


HYDRAULIC LIFT 
SPEEDS LOADING 


Materials Are Handled Safely, 
Quickly and Easily with a 
Globe Platform Lift 


GLOBE Indus- 
trial Lifts and 
Elevators 
quickly move 
raw or fin- 
ished goods 
from level to 
level . . . re- 
duce acci- 
dents and 
breakage... 
eliminate needless handling . . . speed pro- 
duction everywhere. Write for bulletins on 
Globe Elevators, Loading Dock Lifts, Pro- 
duction Lifts and Factory Power Truck Lifts. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1003 East Mermaid Lane E. Court at First Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Des Moines, lowa 


GLOBE 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


Quite possibly, they can. A sure-fire 
way of finding out is to call in a Stokes 
engineer. Stokes* offers you complete 
molded plastic service, from design 
through finished product. Molders of 
all plastics, including Hard Rubber, 
since 1897 and experienced in their 
a to almost every conceiv- 
able industry, Stokes* offers (1) a com- 
petent staff of design-engineers trained 
to think in terms of your problems 
(2) the ability to mold any job, large 
or small, simple or intricate to your 
complete satisfaction. And save you 
time, money and worry in the bargain. 


*Fully licensed under Shaw Transfer Patents 


JOSEPH STOKES RUBBER CO. 


Established 1897 


Custom Molders - All forms of Hard Rubber and Plastics 
Trenton, N. J. Canadian Plant—Welland, Ontario 


-——— -For Complete information—Mail Today ——- ——, 
JOS. STOKES RUBBER CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Please, without obligation () send full informa- 
tion about your custom molded plastic service 
CD have one of your representatives call 
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THE TREND 


THE BANKS AND THE BOND MARKET 


To meet President Roosevelt’s war-production goals, 
the United States will have to borrow as no country in 
the world has ever borrowed before. In the 1943 fiscal 
year alone, our debt will rise about $35,000,000,000. 
(Compare that with the First World War, when our 
entire debt rose less than $25,000,000,000.) Part of this 
money will come from individuals buying defense bonds; 
part from insurance companies, investing premiums; part 
from savings banks and other savings institutions. But 
after all that, there will still be a large deficiency. And 
that deficiency will have to be made up in the so-called 
open market. It will be up to the commercial banks— 
from the Chase National Bank of New York to the mod- 
est State Bank of Medford, Minn.—to finance the war. 


@ ‘The banks are better prepared for the job this time than 
last time. Prior to the World War it was a rare bank, 
indeed, that held government bonds. Bankers usually 
turned to corporate issues, if they bought bonds; but 
generally they preferred commercial loans for their 
money. Indeed, despite the stimulus of the World War, 
government obligations constituted only 11% of total 
loans and investments in 1920. 

Recent years have changed banking habits. During 
the depression, commercial loans declined sharply and 
new corporation bond flotations were few and _ far 
between. Only the government—with its deficit-spend- 
ing program—was in the market for money. So the banks, 
needing to utilize their resources, turned to federal securi- 
ties. And today, as the following table shows, $44 out of 
every $100 of loans and investments of all Federal Reserve 


member banks are in governments: 
% Governments to 


Total Loans Government Total Loans and 


Date and Investments Issues Investments 
Mar., 1917 . $11,701,000,060 $687,000,000 6 
DO BOE vewesees 25,559,000,000 2,811,000,000 11 
June, 1925 29,518,000,000 3,780,000,000 13 
June, 1929 .....  35,711,000,000  4,155,000,000 12 
Se eee 24,786,000,000  6,887,000,000 28 
June, 1939 32,603,000,000 13,777,000,000 42 
June, 1940 34,451,000,000 14,722,000,000 43 
Sept., 1941 41,943,000,000 18,338,000,000 44 


e The implication is inescapable. Our banking system is 
tied inseparably to the government bond market. A 7% 
decline in the market value of their Treasury holdings 
would wipe out the undivided profits and reserves of 
member banks; a 30°% drop would eliminate capital alto- 
gether. (As protection against such market hazards, many 
banks concentrate on the less vulnerable short-term 
issues.) So it is clear that the banks and the Treasury 
have a common interest in a stable-to-strong government 
bond market; the banks, to maintain their capital posi- 
tion; the ‘Treasury to sell additional bonds. 

Because of this common interest, it is to be expected 
that the banks and the Treasury will work together in 
financing the war. The Treasury will not be likely to 
bullheadedly float long-term bonds, when, say, the banks 


76 


want short-terms; nor is the Treasury likely to cut the 
rate of interest down so low that banks will be squeezed 
out of a reasonab!e profit on their holdings. 


@ On the other side of the ledger, the banks must shoul- 
der the responsibility of seeing that the Treasury's credit 
stands up in the open market. ‘That suggests that banks 
must surrender their right to sell government bonds when 
and as they choose. Individual banks can sell, of course; 
but if the banking system as a whole decided to liquidate, 
then the market would go to pot; and banks, which pre- 
sumably were selling to preserve their capital structures 
against a decline, would produce the very decline they 
were trying to beat. 

However, banks are not the only potential sellers, 
Individuals, private corporations, insurance companics, 
savings banks, and a host of other institutions hold fed- 
eral securities. And they might, for special reasons, want 
to sell. Bad news—such as the German invasion of 
Poland or the Japanese bombardment of Pearl Harbor— 
might tip off concerted liquidation and a market break. 

All countries, in wartime, try to cushion against just 
such an emergency. Great Britain has a specific and rela- 
tively simple scheme. Minimum prices for governmeit 
bonds have been fixed. Thus liquidation automatically 
stops at a predetermined level—before it can gather 

“crash” momentum. 


e An entirely different technique has been suggested for 
the United States. The plan is to restore to the Federal 
Reserve Banks their pre-1935 power to buy securities 
directly from the Treasury. ‘The power probably would 
be used sparingly—to ease the money market around tax- 
date times (March 15, June 15, etc.), when commercial 
banks are crowded for cash. Yet it could have a specific 
emergency application. Suppose, as an instance, the 
Treasury floated a new issue just when bad war news 
broke; suppose the bond market weakened, and it looked 
as if the issue would sink below par. Obviously, then, the 
banks would not want to “buy into” an immediate mar- 
ket loss. In that case, the Reserve—with its proposed 


‘ power—could step in and purchase the issue. And later, 


when and as bond prices strengthened, the Reserve Banks 
could sell it out in the open market. 

It is strongly objected that this direct-sales-to-the- 
Reserve proposal tends to be inflationary, particularly 
since it boosts member-bank reserves. That unquestion- 
ably is true. Yet the mere fact that the Treasury must 
borrow and spend on a huge scale is, per se, inflationary. 
And the objection comes up against the hard fact that 
stability in the government bond market is apt to be an 
overriding consideration in wartime—to protect the com- 
mercial banking structure and the finance program from 
sudden and chancy money-market reactions to the cables. 
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